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[Subsequent to the dispersion of the Moravian Indian Mission in 
Ohio, and the massacre of ninety-six of their converts at Gnaden- 
huetten, in March of 1782, the Moravian Church petitioned Congress 
for a reservation of the lands occupied by the mission, which had origi- 
nally been granted to them by the Delawares in 1772. On the 20th 
May, 1785, Congress passed an Act,—‘‘ That the said towns (Gnaden- 
huetten, Schoenbrunn, and Salem), and so much of the adjoining land 
as in the judgment of the Geographer of the United States may be suffi- 
cient for them, together with the buildings, &c., shall be reserved for 
the sole use of the Christian Indians settled there.” (Journal of Con- 
gress, Vol. IX. p. 174.) In consequence of the unsettled state of Indian 
affairs in the West, no steps were taken by the Church to avail them- 
selves of its provisions. However, on the reorganization of the “Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen,” in 1787, it was deter- 
mined to obtain further legislation, and by the Act which was approved 
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June 1, 1796, three tracts of land of four thousand acres each, including 
the sites of the before-named towns, were granted to the Society in trust 
for the Christian Indians. Preparations were thereupon made to have 
the lands surveyed, and William Henry and John Heckewelder (with 
two assistants) were appointed to meet Rufus Putnam, United States 
Surveyor-General, at Marietta for that purpose. 

William Henry was born at Lancaster, Pa., March 12,1757. In 1778 
he engaged in the manufacture of fire-arms in Northampton County, 
and in 1808 erected a forge, in which the first iron manufactured in the 
county was drawn there, March 9, 1809. In 1813 he built the Boulton 
Gun Works, on the Bushkill, which are still continued by his descend- 
ants of the name. Mr. Henry was commissioned January 14, 1788, a 
Justice of the Peace and Judge of the Courts of Common Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions for Northampton County. He resigned in 1814. In 
1792 he was elected one of the Presidential Electors of the State, and 
cast his vote for Washington for President. He removed to Philadel- 
phia in 1818, and died there April 21, 1821. 

For a memoir of Rev. John Heckewelder consult “ History, Manners, 
and Customs of the Indian Nations,” etc., edited by Rev. W. C. Reichel, 
Vol. XII. p. 7, Pub. Hist. Soc. Penna. John Rothrock and Christian 
Clewell were attached to the Moravian congregation at Schoeneck, Pa. 

The original MS. of this Journal, in German, is in the handwriting of 
Heckewelder, and was translated by Robert W. Henry, of Boulton. 

To Isaac Craig, Esq., of Alleghany, William D. McGowan, Esq., of 
Ligonier, Pa., and H. A. Rattermann, Esq., of Cincinnati, the editor is 
indebted for valuable assistance in the preparation of his annotations. | 


On the afternoon of Easter Monday, April 17, the sev- 
eral travelers met in Bethlehem. The next day snow fell, 
& as there were various matters to be attended to, we re- 
mained in Bethlehem. The following day, April 19%, we 
continued our journey to Lititz & Lancaster via Emmaus.' 
In Lititz,? where the Brethren expressed their heartfelt in- 
terest in our undertaking, we remained until the 22", on 
the morning of which day, we resumed our journey, passing 
through Manheim and Elizabethtown to Middletown, the 
total distance being 26 miles. 

Manheim is very pleasantly situated on the Chickes’ & 


1 Emmaus, a Moravian settlement in Lehigh Co., was laid out in 1759, 
and received its name in 1761. 

27 A Moravian settlement in Warwick township, Lancaster Co., laid 
out in 1756. 

5 Shortened from Chickisalunga, which, Heckewelder states, was cor- 
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contains about 150, mostly small, houses. Glass works were 
formerly carried on here.! 

Our intention was to proceed direct to Elizabethtown, 
but having missed the road, we passed near Bro. Beck’s, in 
Mount Joy; consequently we were obliged to retrace our 
steps, & though unexpected to us, paid our respects to 
Bro. Beck. At Bro. John Frederick’s, we met with a very 
hearty reception and found good accommodations.2 From 
here we were obliged to pass a mountainous region [Cone- 
wago Hills] in order to reach Elizabethtown, where we came 
upon the wide Lancaster road (that part leading over the 
Conewago, is bad beyond all description,) and arrived at 
a seasonable hour in Middletown, where we remained over 
night. Middletown [Dauphin Co.] is an attractive village, 
having the Susquehanna on the West side, & on the East 
the Big Swatara Creek which flows into it about a mile 
below the village. The Square & the cross streets are in 
good condition, & the streets running North & South are 
mostly built up. The houses are built of limestone or brick, 
—the majority, however, are frame or log houses. 

On the morning of the 24", we made an early start, & 
notwithstanding the rain, had good roads to Chamber’s 
Ferry, where we took breakfast & then crossed the Susque- 
hanna.’ <A half hour is necessary to cross this beautiful 
river, and while doing so, we had a fine view of Harrisburg, 
situated on the river, about 24 miles to the north of us. 
The country from Middletown to the ferry is very pleasing 
& exhibits some fine farms. From here we proceeded to 
Carothers,* 10 miles distant, where we fed our horses, & 


rupted from Chickiswalungo,—i.e., where the ground is full of holes bored 
by the crab or craw-fish. 

1These works had been erected by the eccentric and unfortunate 
“Baron” Henry W. Stiegel, but since 1780 had not been operated. 

? The Beck and Frederick families were connected with the Moravian 
congregation in Donegal. John Frederick’s name appears in a list of 
the taxables of Rapho township as early as 1756. 

5 Chamber’s Ferry was located a short distance below the present town 
of Steelton, Dauphin Co., and was on the main route to Carlisle, being 
several miles nearer than via Harris’ Ferry (Harrisburg). 

* Known as Carother’s Spring, at the east side of Hogestown. 
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remained all night in Carlisle [Cumberland Co.],.8 miles 
farther on. We observed on our journey to day, that the 
Locust trees were everywhere left standing upon the fields, 
their growth not being at all impeded by the young shoots. 

On the 24", we took an early departure from Carlisle & 
breakfasted, after a ride of 7 miles, at Millers;' arrived at 
12 o’clock in Shippensburg, & at Strasburg by 5 p.m. The 
country around Carlisle, a large and attractive town, is 
similar to that around Nazareth, the only difference being 
that the lime-stone rocks everywhere protrude, until within 
a few miles of Shippensburg, where the gravel soil begins, 
on which is found a fine growth of trees, interspersed with 
Pines & Locusts. We also noticed along the road, that the 
Locust was looked upon as a very useful tree, & that it was 
planted along the fences where no natural growth presented 
itself. 

The country from Miller’s Tavern to Shippensburg has a 
very dry appearance, & we noticed, (as was also the case on 
the road to Carlisle,) wagons with barrels of water upon 
them, standing in front of the most thrifty looking farm 
houses. 

Shippensburg [Cumberland Co.] presents an attractive 
appearance, & contains amongst its inhabitants many indus- 
trious mechanics, The town consists chiefly of one street, 
three-quarters of a mile in length & tolerably well built up, 
but its main street, as is generally the case with most 
towns & villages, is much too narrow. It contains prob- 
ably 250 houses, but is wanting in a mill-stream. A beau- 
tiful spring, however, pursues its course through the western 
part of the town past Rippey’s Tavern.? 

Strasburg [Franklin Co.] is a new town, near the Blue 
Mountains, 11 miles from Shippensburg, & at the present 
time, consists of but one street. We observed here that this 


1 Evidently Mount Rock, where descendants of the name still reside. 

2 The “ Branch Hotel,” where President Washington was quartered on 
his visit to the town, during the Whiskey Rebellion, was kept by Wil- 
liam Rippey, who had served in Col. William Irvine’s regiment, as cap- 
tain, in 1776-77. 
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village, in proportion to its size, contained very few me- 
chanics, but had many stores. The houses, like those of all 
new towns, are built of logs. The town has a good supply 
of water but no regular stream. As far as we observed, the 
small streams of this region flow towards the Conedogwinit. 
The Blue Mountains, which all along were varying in ap- 
pearance, presented here, where we were very close to them, 
an interesting aspect. We had rain on the 25", until half 
past 9 o’clock: We now ascended the Blue Mountains, which 
was easily accomplished, although they are of considerable 
height. 

From here our course led us into a narrow valley, called 
Horse valley [Letterkenny township], up & down another 
small mountain called Middle Mountain, then over the Con- 
ocheague, which flows inward towards Fannettsburg, a new 
village in Path valley. 

The soil is of a red sandy nature, contains also some lime- 
stone, & is overgrown with Pine, some White Oak & other 
similar timber. The trees were very backward & but few 
green leaves could be seen, in consequence of this being a 
colder region than that along the Susquehanna. 

From Fannettsburg we crossed Tuscarora Mountain, 
which is of considerable height. The ascent leads up a well 
broken path, the descent, however, was rough & stony. As 
far as Fort Littleton or Capt. Burds,? we found a rough 


, } Path Valley (in early deeds called “Tuscarora Valley,” through 
which the “ Tuscarora Path” ran) is bounded on the west by the Tusca- 
rora Mountains. The route of our travellers was through the present 
Metal township, over the west branch of the Conocheague Creek (cor- 
rupted from Guneukitschik, signifying “indeed a long way.” Heckewel- 
der), which flows in a southerly course through the Valley to Fannetts- 
burg, laid out about 1792. The Western Advertiser and Chambersburg 
Weekly contains the following advertisement: “A NEw Town. Notice 
is hereby given that the subscriber living in Path Valley, Franklin 
County, proposes about one hundred lots of ground for sale, to be laid 
out in one street, along the State Road from Conococheague Creek to 
within a few perches of the cross road in said Valley. The first day of 
November next, at the house of William Brewster, Storekeeper, to the 
time and place appointed for the sale of the lots aforesaid.” 

2 Dublin township, Fulton Co. Near the site of the present town a fort 
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gravel soil, but at Burds, as was also the case in Horse Val- 
ley, limestone presented itself. For about 10 miles of the 
way between Capt. Burd’s & Sideling Hill [Fulton Co.] we 
found an uneven tract, but free of stones. We arrived at 
this place by 7 o’clock in the evening, & remained over night 
with Mr. Wiles. 

From here we ascended Sideling Hill—where a very ex- 
tensive view is obtained,— the farms lie far apart & the 
many continuous mountain ranges run mostly North & 
South. From Sideling Hill you proceed several miles until 
you reach the junction of this mountain with Ray’s Hill, 
[Brush Creek township] which here is ascended with little 
trouble. Upon the whole Sideling Hill, is also easy of as- 
cent, yet stony & well worn by wagons, as many heavily 
laden teams pass along this road. 

This is also, almost without exception, the case from the 
Blue Mountains onward. From Wile’s to Raystown branch 
of the Juniata, the distance is 10 miles, & from Ray’s Hill 
to the Juniata 4 miles. 

The soil from this place on is of a red sandy & slaty 
nature. Here a German lives, by the name of Thiel, who 
keeps the Inn & attends to the ferry. Here we breakfasted 
& then proceeded over an uneven sandy & slaty road towards 
Hartley’s Inn, & passed the first narrows of the Juniata, 
From the last named place to the present, we found but 
few & very poor looking settlements. At Hartley’s Tavern,! 
& about 4 mile to the east of the road, the limestone again 
appeared. The region from Hartley’s to within } mile of 
Bedford is called Morrison’s Cove; it has as a general thing, 
good farming land; the principal wood is Oak & the soil 
lime-stone. 

The road is very crooked & well worn with driving. 
After a journey of 14 miles we arrived at Bedford. [Bed- 


was built in 1756. Capt. Benjamin Burd, 4th Penna. Regiment, at the 
close of the Revolution settled here, but subsequently removed to Bed- 
ford, where he died in 1824. 

’ Marked on Reading Howell’s Map of 1792, near the southern base 
of Tussey’s Mountain. 
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ford Co.] The town was full of people, as the Supreme 
Court was in session. It is a thriving little town, contains 
a Court-house & school-house, but we did not notice any 
church. We became acquainted with a Mr. Wiirtz, who 
showed great hospitality. He offered to open his house & 
render friendly services to all Moravians who would travel 
this way in future. Many who formerly lived in Bethle- 
hem, also visited us & were very attentive. The town lies 
on the Juniata & was formerly called Raystown, and has 
very fine surroundings. -From Bedford we proceeded two 
miles farther to the residence of Mons. Bonnet, at present 
occupied by Mr. Ferree,' where we remained over night. 
Here one of the roads turns off to the left through the 
Glades,—a level & rather thickly settled region, of from 15 
to 20 miles in breadth & lying between the Alleghany and 
Laurel Hills. This road is said to be the best in summer 
during dry weather, when both mountains are also easy of 
ascent. There are some fine settlements to be found between 
Bedford and Mr. Ferree’s; the soil is limestone, but the 
country is very hilly. The majority of the houses on this 
side of the Blue Mountains, are of good appearance & have 
nearly all been built since the war. 

From Mr. Ferree’s we came upon the old Pennsylvania 
road.2 A mile from Ferree’s we obtained a sight of the 
Alleghanys, a mountainous region, & but sparsely settled to 
Ryan’s Tavern, a distance of 9 miles. From here it is 3 
miles to the foot of the Alleghany, & from there two miles to 
the top. The ascent of the mountain has been very much 
facilitated by the labor which has been bestowed upon the 
road. From the summit to Stattler’s & from here to Stoys- 
town,® a distance of 10 miles, the road is very stony & 


1 Marked on Reading Howell’s Map of 1792, where the road from 
Somerset joins the State Road. 

2 The “ Pennsylvania State Road,” laid out between 1784 and 1785, was 
the main route, along which our travellers pursued their journey west- 
ward. 

§ Quemahoning township, Somerset County, and as “Stoys,” noted on 
Reading Howell’s Map of 1792. 
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marshy, especially along Stony Creek,’ which has four 
branches, & is crossed by means of bridges. On the Alle- 
ghany there is a road turning off to the right which is called 
the “old road.”—This road is said to be at present better 
than the new one, which was made at the expense of the 
town, & it is for this reason that the one road is used 
so much by heavy teams. Stoystown is quite a new vil- 
lage, consisting of some 10 or 12 houses, built as usual of 
logs. From here on, the road improves. About 3 miles 
farther we came to the Quemahoning,? a stream with high 
banks, 150 feet in width, & is crossed by a good bridge. 
From here we went the entire distance to Squire Wells,’ 2 
farther, where we barely succeeded in procuring some food 
for ourselves, & some oats for our horses, which had today, 
on account of the bad roads, become exceedingly stiff & 
hungry. We remained here over night. From here we 
had about 5 miles to the foot of Laurel Hill, which is very 
steep, stony & well worn by travel. We breakfasted & fed 
our horses at Freeman’s in Ligonier valley, 7 miles from 
Wells. Farther on we met with dryer & better roads. 
Near Fort Ligonier,’ we had a interview with Gen. St. Clair, 
Governor of the Western territory. We handed him Bro. 
Ettwein’s letter, & also the history of the mission among the 
Indians. He expressed himself as feeling friendly disposed 


1 A branch of the Quemahoning. Its Indian name (Delaware) was 
Sinne-hinne. 

? Corrupted from Cuwéi-mahéni, signifying pine-tree lick (Hecke- 
welder). A branch of the Conemaugh. 

5 Marked on Reading Howell’s Map of 1792. 

* From its intersection with the Pennsylvania Road, in Jenner town- 
ship, Somerset Co., Heckewelder and party proceeded along the old 
Forbes Road to Freeman’s Tavern, in Ligonier township, Westmore- 
land Co. 

5 Fort Ligonier, built in 1758, by Col. Bouquet, and named in honor 
of his friend Sir John Ligonier, was located near the N. E. bank of the 
Loyalhanna Creek. Its site is now within the corporate limits of the 
borough of Ligonier, for many years called Ramseytown. 

° St. Clair was living at ‘The Hermitage,” near Mill Creek, two miles 
N. W. from Ligonier. For copy of Bishop Ettwein’s letter, see “The 
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towards us, approved of the object of the Society in sending 
us hither, & was of the opinion that if the Indians wished 
to settle there, they could do so without any fear of being 
disturbed. 

There was at present quite a different kind of people 
living in this region, & it would be unnecessary for them to 
concern themselves about hostile bands from Virginia. 
They had greatly changed & were generally in good circum- 
stances. The Governor, on account of the gout, had been 
obliged to keep his bed for the last four months. Neverthe- 
less, he hoped to meet us in the month of June on the 
Muskingum, & assured us he would do every thing in his 
power towards the accomplishment of our object. At half 
past 12 o’clock we left his house & by 6” arrived at Dunlap’s' 
Tavern, 7 miles from Greensburg. 

As soon as we had crossed the Chestnut Ridge, the 
change in the aspect of the country became very striking. 
It consists of a beautiful forest of black & white Oak, Hick- 
ory, Walnut, and other kinds of fine high trees. The farms 
which follow in rapid succession, are well laid out, well 
cultivated, & have good dwelling houses & roomy barns. 
Meadows & fields were decked with a lovely garment of 
green. 

The road is good & occasionally very picturesque ; this be- 
comes the more observable, as from Strasburg to Chestnut 
Ridge, a stretch of 130 miles of stony & marshy roads, one 
becomes very much fatigued by the continual ascent & de- 
scent of the uninterrupted heights. At Riets’, a German, 
we refreshed ourselves with a good glass of beer, and then 
rode 4 miles farther to Dunlap’s, a family from Ireland, 
where we took up quarters for the night. From here we 
rode on the morning of the 29" of April to Greensburg 
[Westmoreland Co.], 6 or 7 miles from Dunlap’s, & from 


St. Clair Papers,” Vol. II. p.420. The work referred to in the text was 
Loskiel’s “ History of the Indian Mission,” etc. 

1 Taking an old road from St. Clair’s to Fort Ligonier, our travellers 
took the Forbes Road again to its intersection with the Pennsylvania 
Road at Two Mile Run. 
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here, after having breakfasted, to a distance of 11 miles, 
passing the Long Run Meeting-house,' & then 12 miles far- 
ther passed the Nine Mile run to White’s? Tavern, where 
we staid all night. After having breakfasted on the 30 of 
April, we left, here, at 9 o’clock for Pittsburgh, where we 
arrived at noon. The country from Chestnut Ridge to this 
place, has very much of sameness about it, but is hilly 
during the first four miles. 

The soil seems to be rich & is overgrown with fine black 
& white Oak, Hickory, Walnut, some Locust & other kinds 
of trees. There are some very fine farms along this whole 
stretch of country, the buildings, however, especially the 
first and last part, are very poor. 

Pittsburgh has an uncommonly fine situation upon a 
promontory, between two rivers, which calmly flow past the 
town. Both banks of the river have a secure height, & 
back of the town the land abounds with many little hills, 
where is found a valuable sand-stone, which is used in nearly 
all, & especially in building the new houses of the town. A 
good quality of Grindstone is also found here. In Pitts- 
burgh we met with Bro. Kamp from Graceham,’ who had 
arrived in town with his family three weeks ago, & had in 
the mean time purchased a house & some land. He related 
to us, among other things, that two weeks previous, several 
Indians had been here, among whom were three who said 
they had belonged to the Brethren’s Church. They had 
bear’s meat and venison to sell. One of them was named 
John Moses, who said that three weeks before Easter, he 
had left the Brethren in Fairfield‘ in good health. In the 
fall, however, Bro. Senseman® had lain sick for some time 


1 Now in North Huntingdon township, Westmoreland Co. A Pres- 
byterian congregation was organized here about 1781, and at the date of 
this Journal was in charge of the Rev. William Swan. 

? Nine miles from Pittsburgh, and not far distant from the Braddock 
battle-field. 

5 A Moravian settlement in Frederick Co., Maryland, founded in 1758, 

* On the river Thames, Canada, founded by Zeisberger in May of 1792, 
and still the seat of a Moravian Indian Mission. 

5 Gottlob Senseman, the missionary in charge and sometime Zeis- 
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with a fever. The Indian who intimated to Bro. Kamp that 
he had belonged to the Brethren’s Church, furthermore 
related, that he had misbehaved himself & had therefore 
taken his departure. The Brethren told him, that if he 
did not change, he would be obliged to seek another abode. 
Consequently he left the church, but had a desire to return. 

Bro. Kamp sent a letter by him to Bro. Senseman, telling 
him that several Brethren were on their way to the Mus- 
kingum for the purpose of surveying the land, & also men- 
tioned the time of their leaving Bethlehem. On the 2" of 
May, after various consultations among ourselves, & a talk 
with Bro. Kamp relative to our departure, we resolved to 
start from here, by horse, to Charlestown (also called Buffalo), 
there to provide ourselves with the necessary provisions, & 
also to hire a pair of packhorses & a guide, the latter to act 
also as driver. Bro. Henry was to go with the remaining 
Brethren direct to Muskingum, & from there Bro. Hecke- 
welder was to set out & proceed to the Surveyor General at 
Marietta. We left Pittsburgh on the 4" of May, at 10 a.m., 
crossed the Monongahela & proceeded towards Burgetts- 
town, which lies about 23 miles to the westward in Wash- 
ington County, where we arrived towards evening. Bur- 
gettstown' is a new place, containing at the present time 12 
houses, built of hewn logs. It has also a mill on Raccoon 
Creek, which flows close by the town. We took up our 
quarters with George Day,’ whose wife treated us very hos- 
pitably, & placed before us as good a supper as she was able 
to provide. The country from Pittsburgh to this place con- 
sists of what is usually called broken land, yet not quite as 
disagreeable as that lying eastward from Fort Pitt. Every- 
where can be seen fine forests, & occasionally limestone ap- 
berger's assistant in the Ohio Mission. His father Joachim escaped, but 
his mother was killed in the massacre at Gnadenhuetten, Pa., in No- 
vember of 1755. 

1 Burgettstown, in the present Smith township, was laid out in 1795, 
by Sebastian Burgett, a native of Germany, but last from Berks County. 
About 1785, he had erected a mill on Raccoon Creek. 

? George Day, in 1793, erected a tannery, and three years later was 
the proprietor of a tavern in the town. 
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pears upon the hills & roads, also stone coal, which is very 
plentiful. Farms are to be met with all along the road, yet 
they are mostly new & quantities of dead timber can be seen 
standing in the fields. From here we started, early on the 
5" for Charlestown, on the Ohio, & passing the mouth of 
Buffalo creek, arrived at our destination by 3 o’clock. We 
breakfasted with Mr. Patterson,' about 10 miles this side of 
Buffalo & obtained food here for our horses. About 12 
o’clock we passed the western boundary of Pennsylvania, 
probably 6 miles east of Buffalo, on the Ohio. Buffalo? is 
a new town, but contains already from 90 to 100 houses, all 
of which are tenanted. An active trade is carried on, & a 
good quality of flour is produced here, which is sold to the 
settlers on the Ohio, and is also distributed among the poor. 
The observations of any note made upon our journey, to 
day, were similar to those of our previous travel, with the 
exception that the farms appeared older. There is only one 
steep hill upon this road, about 1 mile from Charlestown. 
Here we had the pleasure of meeting two Indians; one a 
son of White Eyes,’ who is often mentioned in our Mission 
reports ; the other Capt. Bull, a Munsey Indian. Both were 
willing to accompany us from here to the Muskingum, the 
distance through the woods being about 75 miles. We 
rested on the 6" of May, & provided ourselves with bread, 
flour, some hams, & other necessaries, which were to be had 


1 Gen. Thomas Patterson, at Patterson’s Mills, 4 miles N.W. of Mid- 
dletown and 10 miles from Wellsburg. He was member of Congress 
1817-1825. His wife was a daughter of Hon. William Findley, of West- 
moreland Co. He died Nov. 17,1841. His mill and farm are now owned 
by his nephew, William J. Patterson. The Hon. Samuel F. Patterson, 
of Pittsburgh, is a grandson, and many of his descendants reside in the 
neighborhood of his old place. 

? Wellsburg, Brooke County, West Virginia. It was laid out in 1789, 
by Charles Prather, for whom it was named Charlestown, but there being 
two other towns of the same name in the State, it was subsequently named 
after Alexander Wells, who built a large flour-warehouse in the town, 
—the first in the West. Heckewelder in this Journal calls the town 
Charlestown, and also Buffalo. 

5 Joseph White Eyes, son of the celebrated Delaware chief of that 
name, who was baptized by Zeisberger after his return to Ohio. 
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here in great variety. During a visit of Bro. Heckewelder 
to the principal land owner of the town, the latter expressed 
himself in friendly terms, with regard to the Brethren & 
their object in visiting the Muskingum. He wished to 
be remembered to us, with the assurance that all Breth- 
ren travelling this way in future, could be accommodated 
here a great deal cheaper than at other points. He had a 
fine home, plenty of hay & feed, & lives somewhat off from 
the road. By noon on Sunday the 7, we had all crossed 
the Ohio, viz. the Brethren Heckewelder, Henry, Kamp, 
Rothrock, & Clewell; & Mr. John Carr,' who was to act as 
our guide, the Indians Capt. Bull & Joseph White Eyes, who 
had apair of pack horses with them, & our friend John Mes- 
simer, a Baptist [Dunker] who at present lives in Detroit. 
We now proceeded through the woods over a bridle-path 
which leads to Gnadenhiitten, the distance being 70 miles.? 
We marched most of the time in the following order. 
Heckewelder on horseback, with a frying pan upon his 
shoulder; sometimes the Indian Capt. Bull led the party, 
with a rifle upon his shoulder; next Messimer carrying an 
axe, then Bro. Clewell with an axe, J. Rothrock carrying a 
rifle, with a pack horse ahead of him; then Joseph White 
Eyes & Mr. Carr with two pack horses, & then Bro. Henry 
carrying an axe. In this order we proceeded, one or the 
other always leading the way. We soon left the main road 
& came to another steep ascent. Upon the top of this hill 
we went six miles farther, by a circuitous route, until we 
reached a branch of Short Creek.’ 

From here our way led us 4 miles farther through a val- 
ley & then 5 miles again over rising ground, when we 
reached another branch of the before mentioned creek. 

2 See “Journal of John Matthews, 1786,” Hildreth’s Pioneer History, 
pp- 184-85. 

* The direct route from Charlestown to the Indian towns near the 
forks of the Muskingum, noted on all early maps. 

5’ Commonly called “ Indian Short Creek,” to distinguish it from Short 
Creek on the Virginia side of the Ohio. Both empty into the Ohio 


nearly opposite each other. Warren, Jefferson Co., Ohio, is situated just 
above the mouth of “ Indian Short Creek.” 
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Here we encamped for the night, & having hoppled most of 
our horses, allowed them to wander around in the bottoms 
in order to graze. Our friend Messimer acted as cook. We 
had for our supper, chocolate & dry bread. Both of the 
Indians endeavored to secure some meat for our meal, but 
with out success, although White Eyes had wounded a large 
bear, but as it became dark too quickly, it escaped. 

At break of day, on the 8", we began to cook our break- 
fast, & several went out to seek the horses. We did not 
again see White Eyes, who had gone on ahead in order to 
kill a pair of Turkeys, until we reached Muskingum. Our 
horses were no where to be seen. At last Capt. Bull also 
started out & came across Rothrock & Clewell who were on 
the track of the beasts, & who had followed them for 6 or 7 
miles off the main road into the wildest part of the country. 
They returned at 1 o’clock, with but four out of the six horses, 
A new trouble now presented itself. The two missing 
horses had strayed off from the rest. 

After Capt. Bull had eaten his meal, we persuaded him to 
again set out, which he consented to do, having been prom- 
ised a dollar for his trouble. He returned towards evening 
but without success, as the horses had made a large circle 
& according to his statement, had returned down Short 
Creek towards the Ohio. We resolved to continue our 
journey on the 9" & request Mr. Carr to hunt up the horses 
on his return. 

From Short Creek, where we had encamped for the night, 
we passed over high & hilly ground, the soil of which, as 
well as that of the forests appeared to be productive. Here 
& there we met with limestone, but mostly sandstone and 
coal, until we reached the Gegelemukpechunk Creek [Big 
Still Water]. We followed this stream, until towards even- 
ing, over marshy ground, & afterwards had a very poor road 
or path. We encamped near the creek for the night, and 
had for supper a turkey, which our friend Messimer had 
prepared for us, as also a very good soup made of dump- 
lings. We had found a nest with eggs & had also become 
possessed of a hindquarter of venison, which Capt. Bull had 
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killed for us. When we had encamped, Capt. Bull after 
bringing in the venison, & had again set out, now returned 
with the news that he had killed a large bear. On the 
morning of the 10“, Capt. Bull, with the Brethren Clewell & 
Rothrock started out for the bear skin, some of the meat & 
fat. The skin & fat were packed down & then, after having 
breakfasted, we started to ascend the Gegelemukpechunk. 
For the greater part of the distance, we had the worst road 
imaginable. It required a great deal of exertion on the part 
of the horses, in order to ford the numerous & winding 
streams, whose banks were steep & marshy, in consequence 
of which they often stuck fast with their riders; then again, 
they were obliged to leap across some very thick trees, 
which had fallen across the road. About 6 miles from the 
Muskingum, Capt. Bull had his canoe lying in the Gegele- 
mukpechunk, and was kind enough to take our heaviest 
baggage in it. Bro. Henry also accompanied him to the 
head of the stream, while the rest of the company went 
by land. This stream according to the interpretation of 
the name (Gegelemukpechunk Tipoo,) is called the Still 
Waters. I had never before met with its like, for upon this 
journey of two days, we had not seen a single ripple upon 
its surface. The stream is deep & the banks are everywhere 
perpendicular & sometimes overhanging. It also, as the In- 
dians informed us, contains many fish. We at last, towards 
evening struck the Muskingum, at the mouth of Gegele- 
mukpechunk Creek. Here we encamped for the night, on 
the very spot where the Brethren Zeisberger & Jungmann 
had passed the first night after their captivity... On the 
11", towards noon, we descended the Muskingum to Gna- 
denhiitten. We had some trouble, however, before we left 
this stream, in coming to terms with our two Indians & 
White Eye’s brother-in-law, with regard to transporting our 
baggage to Gnadenhiitten by water. Finally Capt. Bull 
remedied this by bringing it two miles down the stream, to 
where the worst hills had been passed. Here we again 
packed it upon our horses and arrived towards evening in 


1 See Life and Times of Zeisberger, p. 505, et seq. 
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Gnadenhiitten,’ happy and thankful to that Higher Power 
which had safely guided us hither. We were well & in 
good spirits during the whole of our journey; our horses 
were all fresh & not much affected by the trip & our bag- 
gage remained in good condition. The beautiful text of the 
day seemed especially applicable to us: “ They who have 
set forth upon the sea in ships & have beheld the works of 
the Lord & his wonders in the sea, they should give thanks 
unto the Lord, for all his mercies & for the benefits which 
he has heaped upon the children of men.” May his Holy 
Presence ever protect us upon land & sea! Our Indian 
companions, Capt. Bull, Joseph White Eyes, & his brother- 
in-law who had joined us, lived here in camp on the West- 
ern bank of the Muskingum river. Bull has two children, 
twins, about 2 years old; White Eye’s brother-in-law also 
has two children. The older boy was about 6 years of age, 
and appeared rather comical in his Indian dress. The 
mother, Capt. White Eye’s daughter, also came with her 
husband (whose name was Herd) to visit us. Her Indian 
costume was quite stylish. Her head was bare, hair ar- 
ranged without ornament; her dress was of black silk, & 
the cloak which reached to her knees of blue cloth & was 
trimmed with white. The leggins, or stockings, were also 
of blue cloth & she wore the usual mocasins or shoes. <A 
dark ash colored blanket hung from her shoulders in a 
graceful manner. 

On the 12" of May, we were busy in trying to render 
things comfortable for ourselves. Bro. Kamp started out 
with his rifle, and in the hills, met with a nest of young 
bears, three of which he killed, making quite an addi- 
tion to our larder, for we had brought but little with us. 
At 1 o’clock Bro. Heckewelder & our friend Messimer 


1 There were five towns of the name founded by the Moravians,—the 
first located on the Mahoning Creek, in Carbon Co., Pa. ; the second, now 
the site of Weissport, Pa.; the third, on the site of the second; the 
fourth in Clay township, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio; and the fifth in the 
same township as the fourth. With the exception of the third, all were 
settlements of the Moravian Indian Mission. 
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started for Marietta, with the intention of calling on Capt. 
George White Eyes, in order to make him acquainted with 
the object of our journey, & also to obtain through him a 
companion for friend Messimer. We took a look at the 
ruined village & were surprized at the fine situation which 
it had upon the banks of the stream. But yet alas! with 
what sorrow were we filled, when we looked back & remem- 
bered that this heretofore flourishing town—where the death 
of Christ was so faithfully preached to blind & ignorant 
heathen, & where a band of Christian Indians lived under 
the blessing of God,— should have been burned to the 
ground & everything destroyed, & even the greater part of 
the defenceless inhabitants murdered in cold blood by ruth- 
less savages!’ The whole situation of the town could be 
easily traced from the ruined chimneys which were still visi- 
ble. Everything, however, is overgrown with heavy grass, 
& as this becomes matted down during the winter, we soon 
perceived that this would serve as a good shelter for num- 
berless snakes. Besides this, the ground was so thickly 
overgrown with plum trees, hazel-bushes, and black-berries, 
that there was no getting through them except by means of 
the paths made by the bears, deer & wolves. This wild 
mass we set on fire, & obtained thereby considerable more 
air. Then only did we obtain a correct view of the ruins of 
the village. Everywhere bones could be seen, & in the cel- 
lars of the houses, where some of the Brethren had been 
massacred & burnt, they were also to be found. The ma- 
jority of our party spent the 12", around this place. In the 
evening Mr. Carr, who had gone with Bro. Heckewelder to 
White Eye’s town,’ returned with the news that Bro. Heck- 
ewelder had made an arrangement with an Indian to join 
us next day, to hunt for us. Sunday morning, Bro. Clewell 
accompanied Mr. Carr on his return journey. 

Through the latter, Bro. Henry sent a letter to Bro. 
Horsfield in Bethlehem, & one to Maj. Connell* in Charles- 


1 See “Life and Times of David Zeisberger,” p. 530, et seq. 

? Located in Oxford township, Coshocton County. 

3 One of the party who landed at Cincinnati, Dec. 28, 1788, to found 
Vou. x.—10 
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town, requesting him to engage for us, 150 lbs flour, 100 
lbs bread, & 50 Ibs bacon, which was to be forwarded by 
Mr. Carr; he also asked him to look after our two stray 
horses. Bro. Henry & Kamp, who had gone out in order to 
see the country, came across a large pond, $ mile from town, 
on which they found wild Geese. Bro. Kamp shot two of 
them. This lake lies in the elevated part of the country, 
which is level to within a short distance of the former town. 
We were busy on the 15", in trying to put our dwelling in 
better order, which consisted of a piece of canvas, 10 feet 
long and 8% feet wide, well spanned by means of thin poles, 
with an opening towards the fire place. This we had used 
in the woods on our way from Charlestown, & now we made 
an addition to it with bark in order to provide shelter for 
our baggage. This evening the Indian, Capt. White Eyes, 
accompanied by his wife & a white man named Schmidt, 
came from the western bank of the stream to visit us. 
White Eyes & the white man, crossed the river on horse- 
back; the horses being obliged to swim but a short dis- 
tance. They pitched their tent near ours & we presented 
them with some flour & White Eyes sent us half a bear. 
The rest of the time they conducted themselves in a quiet 
& orderly manner. Bro. Henry entered into conversation 
with White Eyes & discussed the object of our journey 
hither. He seemed to be already acquainted with the fact 
that his family was entitled to a share in the possession of 
this land, & named his Uncle, Mother, (whose second hus- 
band, Penmaholen by name, was an intimate friend of Bro. 
Heckewelder,) his brother Joseph, & his brother-in-law. 
Bro. Henry gave him an opportunity to decide whether he 
& his friends would take possession of ¢ertain parts; he was 
undecided, however, & promised to give all the aid & advice 
he could when it came to actual measurements, & also to 
come then toadecision. To day Bro. Kamp shot a Turkey. 


the settlement. Subsequently he returned to Wellsburg. ‘A Col. Con- 
nel, who is a farmer and a clerk of County courts of Brooke County, has 
a very large but unfinished house of hewn stone, near the court house in 
Charlestown.”—Cumming’s Western Tour, p. 93. 
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Early on the 16", Capt. White Eyes with his squaw, pro- 
ceeded farther. She is a Wyandot, & a strong, well built 
person. White Eyes seemed rather dubious as to whether 
some opposition would not be made to his claim, as he had 
fought against the States in the last Indian war. This fact 
we obtained from the white man who accompanied him. 
This morning we cut down a cherry tree in order to make 
a canoe, & Bro. Kamp & Rothrock were engaged on it the 
whole day. Bro. Clewell was busy in the tent with washing 
& cooking, & Bro. Henry shotaturkey. After breakfast on 
the 17", the Brethren Clewell & Rothrock went to work on 
the canoe. We had had, during the last few nights, hard 
frost & ice was frozen upon our dishes, consequently we 
could scarcely keep ourselves warm. Bro. Kamp attended 
to the horses & did the cooking. Bro. Henry discovered 
upon his journey to day (as he had done every day since our 
arrival) coal strata on the Muskingum, which appeared on 
the surface along the banks, 10 or 12 feet above the water, 
& which was two feet thick & thirty rods long. We had 
rainy weather on the 19", & consequently could not leave 
our tent. In the evening Capt. White Eyes returned, & 
pitched his tent near ours. He had gone in search of & had 
brought back with him some stray horses. It is wonderful 
how expert these people are in finding a track upon the 
ground, and are able to follow it for many miles day after 
day. On the 20" Capt. White Eyes related to us in conver- 
sation, that several years ago his father’s brother had been 
with an Indian nation on the western waters of Missouri; 
which tribe also spoke the Lenapi language. He was re- 
ceived in a very friendly manner, & he & the other refugees, 
were acknowledged by the Chiefs of the nation as members 
of their tribe. The Welsh Indians, who according to sev- 
eral statements lived upon the head waters of the Missouri, 
appeared to be mythical. He had often & also in this case 
inquired after them, but could discover no traces of the race.' 
1 In 1796, several Welsh gentlemen, residents of London, corresponded 


with Heckewelder with regard to these so-called Welsh Indians. The 
report of his researches while at Vincennes in 1792 (a copy of which is 
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At 9 o’clock Capt. White Eyes & his squaw descended the 
stream in all the rain. He lives about 10 miles from here, 
& belongs to the so-called Turtle tribe. Clewell & Roth- 
rock were engaged upon the Canoe; Kamp & Henry stood 
guard over the horses, which were grazing in the meadows. 
This meadow Jand appeared to have been formerly in good 
condition & could again be put in the same state with but 
little trouble; and also could very easily be divided into 
lots. The former clearing consisted of about 10 acres; but 
a great deal more could be put into meadows. No stones 
are to be seen in the bottoms, as well as on the elevated 
land, & but little sand-stone is found upon the hills. Up to 
the present time no traces of Limestone have been found 
upon the land around Gnadenhiitten. Mr. Smith who had 
been here with George White Eyes, said that limestone ap- 
peared on the surface around Goschachgiing.’ The 21* 
being Sunday, the sacredness of the day was observed in a 
quiet manner. On the 22"* we measured the breadth of the 
river at this place & found it to be according to the triangle 
2474 feet. The course of the road in the former town runs 
N 33 W &S 33 E. We also drew 2 lines, 100 rods long, 
direct north from the shore, to the old path probably leading 
to Schoenbrunn,? & 100 rods westward, & 103 rods back again 
to the stream. Towards evening Bro. Rothrock killed a 
turkey. On the 23", we had rain with heavy storms, yet 
we each separately took a sail in our Canoe & thus obtained 
a view of the opposite bottom lands. It is not very thickly 
overgrown with trees, & as the younger growth consists 
mostly of Cherry, some Honey Locust, Plum & Walnut 
trees, it could again very easily be put under cultivation. 
At 5 o’clock on the evening of the 23", Bro. Schmick,® very 


in the possession of the editor), is in harmony with the information given 
by White Eyes’ uncle. 
1 A Delaware town, located on the left bank of the Muskingum near 
the junction of the Tuscarawas and Walhonding, in Coshocton County. 
2 It was located on the east bank of the Tuscarawas River, 2 miles 
8. E. from New Philadelphia, in Goshen township, Tuscarawas County. 
3 Rey. John Jacob Schmick, a native of Prussia, came to America in 
1751. He served in the Indian mission in Pennsylvania and Ohio; and 
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unexpectedly arrived from Nazareth. He came as far as 
Tuscarawi,' with a guide, by way of [Fort] Mac Intosh on 
Beaver Creek,’ & from Three Legs Creek,’ he sailed on the 
Muskingum in a bark Canoe. On the 24", we had good 
prospects of having fair weather, but rain again set in, as 
we were about to measure the stream. On the 25" & 26", 
we proceeded with our measurement. On the 27", we had 
another heavy thunder storm, which passed over, however, 
by evening. To day Bro. Henry made a draught of the 
Gnadenhuetten tract, which was 2} miles wide from East to 
West & 3 miles from North to South. This tract coutains 
about 4118 acres & 40 rods. If it could be differently di- 
vided, 114 acres & 75 rods could be gained by that which is 
lost by the numerous windings of the stream. Since Bro. 
Schmick’s arrival, we had been able to keep on with our 
survey for several successive days. We could not leave our 
amp without a guard, as two strange Germans from Buf- 
falo passed here. On the 5" the Indian, Herd, drove past 
with his family, and yesterday the two Gallantins* came 
here from White Eye’s town. The 29" again found us in 
the woods in order to measure the stream. Bro. Kamp 
being sick, however, we did not accomplish much, also be- 
cause Bro. Schmick was obliged to remainin Camp. On the 
30 we again had heavy rains. On the 31* we ran a line 
two miles long, to Salem,’ which was the greatest day’s 
while at Friedenshuetten on the Susquehanna, in 1767, began his contri- 
hution to Indian philology: “ Miscellanea Linguze Nationis Indice 
Mahikan dicts, cura suscepta 4 Joh. Jac. Schmick,” the MS. of which 
is now in the possession of the American Philosophical Society. 

1 At the crossing-place of the trail from Pittsburgh on the Tuscarawas 
River, on the line of Stark and Tuscarawas Counties. 

? At the mouth of Beaver Creek, in Beaver Co., Pa. 

5 One Leg Creek, and not Three Legs Creek, as it is sometimes errone- 
ously called, rises in Warren township, Tuscarawas County, flows through 
Fairfield and Sandy townships, and empties into the Tuscarawas River 
west of the town of Fairfield. 

‘The Gallantin family were among the early settlers of West Vir- 
ginia, and were natives of the Canton Berne, Switzerland. 

5 On the west bank of the Tuscarawas River, one and ahalf miles S. W. 
Port Washington, in Salem township, Tuscarawas County. 
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work we had done since our arrival here. We returned in 
the evening very much fatigued. It was the general opin- 
ion among us, that our present mode of living had debili- 
tated us, & that with proper food at home we could have 
accomplished more. On the first of June, we had another 
slight fall of rain. Still the Brethren Henry & Rothrock 
started out to hunt up Capt. Bull, as we thought it probable 
he might be somewhere in our neighborhood. They found 
his Camp & when they returned he had already arrived with 
his wife & twin children. He presented us with a deer, for 
which we were very thankful, as our flour had given out & 
we had eaten our last meat for breakfast. 

The programme for each day was arranged in the follow- 
ing manner: In the morning at day-break we were awakened 
by the cackling of the turkeys & the cawings of the crows. 
Rothrock generally took the horses to pasture; Clewell & 
Schmick brought the wood to Camp; Kamp prepared the 
dough for the bread; by this time the fire was in full blaze 
& then the bread was baked, & the chocolate or coffee pre- 
pared. Each one of the company had his own cup, spoon 
& knife. The chocolate or coffee was boiled in a brass ket- 
tle; each one filled his cup & sat down, upon the ground, to 
breakfast at about 8 o’clock. Instead of butter or lard, we 
very often substituted fried venison, turkey or bears fat, & 
sometimes also bacon. The pan was placed in the middle, 
& each one took his share & dipped his bread in the floating 
fat; the chocolate or coffee tasted very good without even 
milk. Then we continued our work in the woods; and as a 
general thing, we did not return until 5 or 6 o’clock. We 
had a very hard time of it in the woods, one could neither sit 
nor stand still for a minute, on account of the mosquitoes. 

We were in considerable straits, yet not without hope as 
our Heavenly Father had not let us want in necessaries, & 
had kept us all in good health, with the exception of Bro. 
Kamp, who was obliged to remain indoors for two days. 
On the 2™, while we were busy in the woods surveying, Mr. 
Richardson’ arrived from Buffalo, with two pack horses 
1 Query. Dr. Andrew Richardson, of Pittsburgh. 
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bearing flour and some meat for us. We were glad & thank- 
ful for this relief which the Lord had sent us through Major 
Connell in Charlestown. The driver returned at noon to 
day & we sent by him two letters to be mailed to Nazareth 
& Bethlehem. 

The heat was very sultry, & our drinking water which was 
obtained from the Muskingum, on account of its being so 
warm did not slack our thirst. In the evening we had some 
tea & bread prepared in the usual manner. While the meal 
was being prepared, some of us were engaged in taking the 
horses to graze & the rest in providing wood for the night, 
or else one of us went out after game. As soon as it became 
dark we laid ourselves to rest upon two bear skins, and hud- 
dled close together on account of the cold. We frequently 
could not sleep on account of our feet getting cold, as the 
fire generally went out by midnight. When it rained, our 
feet & covering became wet. We finally accustomed our- 
selves to cover up our faces with our hats & then lay quiet 
during all the rain. 

On the 3", we were again engaged in surveying the road 
to Salem, & returned in the evening much fatigued. On the 
4", we quietly kept the observances of Whitsuntide & re- 
mained in Camp. 

On the 5" Schmick, Clewell & Rothrock went out in 
search of Salem. Bro. Henry was indisposed & could not 
go along; they did not however, after a hard day’s work 
arrive at the town, as the woods were so thick with under- 
growth that the old path could not be found. On the 6" 
the above named three brethren, together with Bro. Henry, 
started out on horseback, on the same errand, & towards 
noon arrived at the site where Salem had formerly stood. 
They found, however, fewer relics or traces of the village 
than here in Gnadenhuetten. There is a large bleak flat 
east of the town which must be very cold, as there is noth- 
ing to be found growing upon it but a small species of oak, 
unknown in our region, but which according to Bro. Kamp’s 
statement, is called Red Jack in Carolina. The leaf resem- 
bles that of the peach but is somewhat longer, & the bark 
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as well as the wood, resembles that of the young black oak. 
On the 7" & 8", we were engaged in providing ourselves 
with better shelter, as our present abode had, on account of 
the numerous rains, become so bad that we could not remain 
in it any longer. We also resolved on the evening of the 
8, to send our horses to Charlestown to pasture them there 
with a farmer, as the flies, & especially the gad flies, were 
so bad here that the horses ran around in the woods like 
mad & we were afraid that they would either stray off or die 
of hunger. On the morning of the 9", the Brethren Roth- 
rock & Kamp departed for Charlestown with the horses, and 
a letter of introduction to Major John Connell. Bro. Roth- 
rock was to return with the driver who was expected back 
the following week. Bro. Kamp, however, was to follow 
his own & Clewell’s stray horses a few days longer & then 
return to Camp. 

At 10 o’clock on the 9" of June, our good friend Bro. 
Heckewelder arrived with Genl..Putnam, his son William, 
& company in two Canoes.’ Bro. Heckewelder brought 
some flour & other necessaries with him. On the 10%, the 
surveyors went to work, soon after breakfast; & ran up the 
stream as far as the Gnadenhuetten tract was to extend. 
Sunday the 11", we passed quietly in Camp & rejoiced over 
the fair prospects which we had for the accomplishment of 
our object. In the evening we were visited by the General, 
who had yesterday told us, that he had carefully read over 
the Indian Mission history, which we had handed him the 
day before, & that the part relating to the bloody fate of the 
town had brought tears to his eyes? We were now glad 
that Bro. Heckewelder had forgotten to take the book 
along with him to Marietta, especially as our dear friend, 
who himself had already visited the place where these ter- 
rible scenes were enacted, was anxious to read the account 
& had time during the first few days to do so. 


? Refer Lanman’s “ Biographical Annals,” p. 347. In 1792, Heckewel- 
der, at the request of Secretary of War Knox, accompanied Gen. Putnam 
to Vincennes on the Wabash, to treat with the Indians for peace. 

? Loskiel’s “‘ History of the Indian Mission,” ete. 
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On the 12", we again engaged in surveying the land 
& water, & a part of our company worked on our hut. 
On the 13" & 14", the General & his son took the reckon- 
ings of the stream, & in the evening of the latter day, we de- 
cided upon the boundary of the Gnadenhuetten land. On 
the 15" & 16" & part of the 17", the surveyors were busy in 
running the prescribed line. Bro. Henry went with them to 
arrange about the land, & on the 17", he brought about the 
division according to his draught. In the afternoon of the 
latter day, Bro. Rothrock returned from Buffalo, bringing 
with him two pack-horses laden with flour and other neces- 
saries, and was also accompanied by two men, A. Richard- 
son & Thomas Carr, who were to assist in laying out the 
land. We had upon the whole a busy week. Four gentle- 
men, Abraham and Henry Gallantin,' Jacob Ehrhardt & 
Daniel Malloy, had arrived from Buffalo, in order to inspect 
the land, & to rent several tracts, should they be suited. On 
Friday Capt. Martin,’ one of the surveyors took up his quar- 
ters near Genl. Putnam. They consulted his compass & this 
morning passed here on their way to the Still Water, in order 
to hunt up the line of the seven Ranges, & then from this 
point to begin the division of the Military land. Our peo- 
ple here in Gnadenhiitten, were busy until the 24" in run- 
ning the line of division & finished the same. Bro. Henry 
had for his substitute a Mr. Whipple,’ one of Gen]. Putnam’s 
people, instead of Adams. He understood the compass 
thoroughly & was very industrious. On the 20" & 21" the 
Brethren Henry & Heckewelder, were both in Salem, in 
order to decide with Genl. Putnam, upon the Salem line. 
He had gone hither with his men on Monday. We viewed 
the greater part of this tract & were well satisfied with the 
boundary line as proposed by the General. Salem, upon 
the whole, has a fine situation, & possesses a great deal of 
good farm land, as well as meadows. 


1 A Henry Gallantin was a member of the Ohio Legislature 1822-23. 

2 Query. Simeon Martin, one of the pioneers under Gen. Rufus Put- 
nam, who first landed at Marietta in 1788. 

5 Query. The son of Commodore Abraham Whipple, of Marietta, 
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The surveyors finished their survey of this place by the 
23", & passed by here this morning at 11 o’clock. The 
General took up his quarters in his old Camp. On the 25", 
one of our hired men, named Adams, was taken down with 
fever, & both A. Richardson & Thomas Carr returned to 
Buffalo. We had resolved to defer the survey of the Salem 
land, as we thought that we, & especially Bro. Henry, were 
not well enough acquainted with this large & beautiful tract, 
& therefore, concluded that we could lay it out to more ad- 
vantage should we defer it until fall. Consequently we 
clearly saw that it was necessary, under the circumstances, 
to first see this place or section of land settled, (especially as 
the tenants lived together in the neighborhood,) before we 
proceeded to the division of the other tract. 

To this end we made a draught of the Gnadenhuetten di- 
vision & appropriated the principal line to the laying out of 
a regular village, which we hope to bring about this week. 
The four men—Abraham & Henry Gallantin, Daniel Mal- 
loy & Jacob Ehrhardt, remained with us during the week, 
& we agreed to allow them to build on the lower lots of the 
Gnadenhiitten tract, subject, however, to the direction of the 
Society, on whom we promised to use our influence. On 
the 26", the Brethren Henry, Heckewelder & Clewell, to- 
gether with Genl. Putnam, went in his Canoe to Schoenbrunn 
& inspected to day & on the 27", the greater part of the land, 
& especially that immediately around the town. After the 
surveyors had finished the measurement of the stream, we 
fixed the place of this tract. 

It contained besides that lying immediately around both 
of the towns, a very valuable piece of meadow land extend- 
ing southward along the stream. It was 2} miles in breadth 
& 3 miles in length, running North & South. It is worthy 
of remark, that when one has passed the hilly road 
which lies north of the Gnadenhiitten land, running from 
North East to South West, we meet, on both sides of the 
stream, with a very fine & broad piece of meadow land ex- 
tending as far as the Still Water. Here the decrease of 
breadth becomes very apparent. About one mile above the 
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Still Water, on the east side of Grindstone Hill, we met 
with remarkably fine layers of sand stone, which lie upon 
the surface & are from a few inches to 18 inches in thick- 
ness. From here on we again find meadows, the borders of 
which generally lie low & are subject to inundations. The 
stream has, as far as the Still Water, very small windings in 
its course from the Northeast. From Gegelemukpechunk, 
however, the course of the stream runs from the North West 
& many islands & sand banks are to be seen. 

At 12 o’clock the Brethren Henry & Clewell returned by 
water to Gnadenhiitten. Towards evening three canoes full 
of Indians came to visit us. The chief Penmaholen,' Capt. 
Freth & five other males, six females & five children formed 
the party. Bro. Heckewelder had remained with Genl. Put- 
nam in order to accompany him to Tuscarawas, after the 
survey of the Schoenbrunn land and as Penmaholen had 
come with the sole object of visiting him, & amongst us 
none could be found that was able to speak the Indian lan- 
guage with him we were in aquandry. Among the Indians 
however was a woman who could speak some English, & 
who, according to her statement, was a niece of William 
Henry in Fairfield.2— We presented them with some flour & 
as they sat down quietly beside us & smoked their Gilicki- 
nik, we regarded each other as silent guests. Penmaholen 
was dressed in a very respectable manner. He wore a hat, 
and an undershirt made of silk, over which he wore a shirt 
made of light satin, & otherwise appeared very cleanly. 
There were some friendly Indians among them. The ma- 
jority of them were stoutly built & the men were of middle 
height, while the females were still smaller. These people 
differ from the Europeans in this respect, that they are very 
straight-backed. On the 30, Rothrock & Gallantin returned 
by land from Schoenbrunn whither they had gone by water 
with Bro. Schmick on the 27". Through them Bro. Henry 


1 This chief and his wife were baptized by Zeisberger at the new town 
of Goshen, in March of 1799,—the first of the renewed Indian Mission 
in Ohio. 

* Refer Pa. Mag., Vol. X. p. 117, under Killbuck. 
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received, from Genl. Putnam, the plan of the Shoenbrunn 
land, with the request that we remain here until next Tues- 
day or Wednesday, when he & Bro. Heckewelder expected 
to be with us. In the afternoon of the first of July, Bro. 
Schmick arrived from Schoenbrunn with W™. R. Putnam & a 
part of the surveyors. They had been present at the survey 
yesterday evening. In the afternoon the Indians left us. 
To Penmaholen we presented some chocolate, sugar &c. He 
was very friendly, & with two families left for White Eye’s 
town, while the others ascended the stream. On the 2, we 
remained in Camp as quietly as if it were Sunday. On the 
3™, we decided to wait for the return of Bro. Heckewelder, 
with Gen]. Putnam & in the meantime, finished the prepa- 
rations for our departure. Both arrived this evening quite 
unexpectedly. On the 1* they had come as far as Fort 
Laurens,' & on the 2" rowed up as far as the fording and 
back, where they met with a number of Indians, who were 
very friendly. Of the surveyor Ludlow,? whom the Gen- 
eral expected to meet here, they heard nothing. The Gen- 
eral pointed out the trees which were to form the bound- 
ary line between the government & Indian possessions. 
This morning they again returned. Genl. Putnam & his 
people having rested with us on the 4%, loaded all their 
things in their Canoe, as also some of ours, such as the ket- 
tle, frying-pan, the flour which was left over & various 
articles which are to be left at Marietta for us. They de- 

? Built by General McIntosh in 1778, on the right bank of the Tusca- 
rawas, a short distance below Sandy Creek, in Tuscarawas County. 

? Israel Ludlow, of New Jersey, who was appointed by Colonel Thos. 
Hutchins, Surveyor-General of the United States, to survey the tract of 
land sold by Act of Congress to the New Jersey Company in 1787. In 1789 
he became associated with Matthias Denman and Robert Patterson in the 
proprietorship of the land on which Cincinnati was afterwards laid out. 
He owned a large farm five miles from the Ohio, on which a block-house 
was built, known as Ludlow’s Station,—the first military post beyond 
Fort Washington. He was commissioned to run the boundary-line 
agreeably to the treaty made by Gen. Wayne with the Indians, in 1795, 
at Greenville. His wife was Charlotte, second daughter of Gen. James 
Chambers, of Franklin Co., Pa. See Memoir of Charlotte Chambers, by 
her grandson Lewis H. Garrard. 
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parted at 8 o’clock with the Brethren Heckewelder & Roth- 
rock. As there was no hope of seeing our Indian Brethren 
here, we decided to begin our return journey. We were 
very thankful to the Lord for his protection & assistance 
during our travels, & for having kept us all in tolerable good 
health, none of us having been sick, notwithstanding all the 
bad weather which we encountered, especially during the 
first four months. About 11 o’clock we mounted our horses 
& started past the place where Gnadenhiitten formerly stood. 

Nun danket alle Gott! [Now all praise the Lord!] By 
evening we reached a hunter’s lodge, about 30 miles from 
Gnadenhuetten, & here allowed our horses to roam in the 
woods. Before retiring to rest, we protected ourselves 
against snakes; for our Guide had met with a large rattle- 
snake soon after our arrival; the high grass, alone, pre- 
vented him from being bitten. On the 5™, we arose at the 
break of day, breakfasted & continued our journey. By 
pressing our horses pretty hard, we reathed Charlestown in 
the evening, & stopped with Mr. Prather. We rested here 
on the 6" & Bro. Henry employed the time in settling our 
accounts with Major Connell & others, who had been ap- 
pointed to meet us here. Many inquiries were made about 
the Muskingum land, by people of the neighborhood, who 
were anxious to lease it from the Society. From what we 
heard & according to all appearances, there were many 
farmers amongst them. Bro. Henry told them that his in- 
structions would not give him the power to lease the land, 
but promised to forward their request to the Society & see 
that they would have an answer, through Major Connell, by 
the end of October. 

In answer to the inquiries of these people as to the prob- 
able rent, (which could not be definitely fixed) we named 
on a valuation of from $16 to $20 per 100 acres & would give 
a 21 year lease. It seemed necessary in locating strangers, 
that a short lease should be first given, before they should 
settle permanently. The number of applicants amounted to 
fifty families. 

No objection was made to the rent & instead of thinking 
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it too much, every one appeared well satisfied with the price. 
We left Prather’s, in Charlestown, on the afternoon of the 
7" of July, & took a new road’ leading to the town of Wash- 
ington, & by evening arrived at Middletown, a new village 
about 12 miles from Buffalo. 

‘We took up our quarters at the Inn of a Mr. Stewart, but 
passed a very restless night, as most of the inmates of the 
house were whiskey drinkers.2_ We left Middletown at 6 
o’clock on the morning of the 8" & by noon arrived in Wash- 
ington, [Washington Co.] where we lodged with a German 
baker by the name of Carl Valentine.* To this place, we 
caused to be transferred our things which had been left in 
Pittsburgh, & Bro. Henry also sent a messenger back to 
Charlestown for various other articles. This detained us 
until the afternoon, when every thing appeared to be in 
readiness. Washington is a fine village, with an elevated 
situation, has rather a broad stream, & good water in the 
wells, except where they are dug through the coal strata, in 
which case the water is not drinkable. 

Most of the houses are of frame or logs. Yet there are 
many built of sandstone & also some of brick. Besides the 
Court house, it contains about 200 houses all of which are 
two stories high. 

Early on the morning of the 11", we left Washington, & 
by evening reached Col. Weygandts, who received us in a 
friendly manner. We took dinner with him. His brother 
in law, L. Stocker Esq.,* came with his wife to see us & both 

1 See advertisement Joseph Parkinson, foot-note, p. 155. 

* West Middletown, Hopewell township, Washington Co. It was first 
called Middletown by reason of its being equidistant between Washing- 
ton and Wellsburg, and when application was made for a post-office, was 
given its present name, because there was another town of the name in 
the State,—Middletown, Dauphin Co. Galbraith Stewart, one of the 
earliest residents of the town, kept the first hostelry in 1795. He died in 
the winter of 1847-48. 

5 Carl (Charles) Valentine’s name appears on the Assessor’s list of 
Washington as early as 1789, and between 1791 and 1805 as proprietor 
of the “ White Goose Tavern.” Query, the White Swan? The “ Val- 
entine House” of to-day perpetuates the name. 

* Residents in what is now Carrol township, Washington Co, De- 
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they & Weygandt rode with us as far as the Monongahela, 
where they took a friendly farewell, sending many messages 
to their friends in Nazareth. 

The distance from Washington to Weygandt’s is 17 miles, 
from there to Parkinsons Ferry 3} miles, & to Sansom’s 
Black Horse 5} miles.’ : 

At Sansoms we had tolerable good accommodations. We 
took an early start & arrived at the Yough,? which we 
forded, as we had done the Monongahela. The distance 
from Sansoms to Tho* Greer’s Tavern is 11 miles; 13 miles 
from there to Stockton’s on the Chesnut Ridge; & 14 miles 
to Eberts on the east side of Laurel Hill or the beginning 
of the Glades. The country from Charlestown to Chesnut 
Ridge does not vary much. 

It has a very productive soil, unusually large & fine tim- 
ber, and finely situated plantations. Yet much dead timber 
is to be seen standing upon the fields. Many new houses 
are everywhere in course of erection. This country, how- 
ever, has many deep valleys & the water gives out early in 
summer. Consequently one meets with many tread-mills, 
with which the farmers grind their own corn & with their 
own horses, paying as much toll as is usually taken by those 
mills which are run by water. Coal is also to be met with 
everywhere in this section, & but few stones are to be seen. 


scendants of both still reside in the township. Stockertown, Palmer town- 
ship, Northampton County, perpetuates the name of that family. 

1 Parkinson’s Ferry came into notoriety during the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion. The following extracts are from the Washington (Pa.) Telegraphe 
of July 25, 1796: “ A New Town called Williamsport Is laid out by the 
subscriber on the banks of the Monongahela River, below the mouth of 
Pigeon Creek in Washington County, well known by the name of Park- 
inson’s Ferry. . . . It is situated on the Main Road leading from Phil- 
adelphia to Washington, West Liberty, Wheeling and Charlestown on 
the Ohio River. ... 

“ JOSEPH PARKINSON.” 

The road from Williamsport eastward was and is still known as the 
Williamsport Turnpike. Sansom’s was in the forks between the Monon- 
gahela and Youghiogeny, a little more than half-way between Williams- 
port and Robbstown, now West Newton. 

? The Youghiogeny River. 
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The majority of the inhabitants are English & have but re- 
cently emigrated. There are also, in certain sections, Ger- 
man farmers who keep to themselves. On the 13" we went 
from here through the Glades, a section of country between 
the Laurel Hills & Alleghanies which is thickly settled with 
Germans. It contains a great deal of fine meadow land; 
Oats are also raised here to a great extent. A great deal of 
level land, with many mountain ridges is also to be seen. 
Several miles farther on we breakfasted & fed our horses, 
at Mr. Snyder’s in Somerset, (a new village) the principal 
town of the County of the same name. The town has an 
elevated & dry situation & it is but two years since it was 
first laid out. It contains now about 25 or 30 houses, most 
of which are two stories high. They have a small prison, 
but as yet no Court house. From here we rode 11 miles 
farther to the top of the Alleghany & fed our horses at 
Keller’s Inn. We were here overtaken by a thunder storm, 
which caused some delay. We then descended the moun- 
tain & passed through a very rough & sparsely settled dis- 
trict, with a hard dry soil, reaching Wright’s Tavern, 14 
miles distant, where we remained over night. We started 
from here early on the 4" & by 10 o’clock reached Bonnets’ 
former Tavern, & at the same time came into the old Penn- 
sylvania road, which we have already partly described. 

We passed through Bedford & called on Bro. Wiirtz, but 
did not find him at home. By evening we reached Mr. 
Enslys, 3 miles east of the Juniata ford. 

By the evening of the 15", we had safely crossed the 
mountains to Strasburg, where we passed the night with 
Mr. Ralston. We were thankful to the Lord for having 
suffered us to pass so quickly through such great heat 
over this rough country. We expected, now to reach home 
in a few days, at which we greatly rejoiced. On the 16" 
we rested somewhat longer than usual, breakfasted with Mr. 
Ralston, rode a distance of 31 miles, passing through Ship- 
pensburg, & by evening reached our German landlord in 
Carlisle, who treated us in a very hospitable manner. On 
the next day (17"), after we had our saddles & various other 
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things repaired, we started from Carlisle at 11 o’clock, crossed 
the Susquehanna & reached Harrisburg, where we spent 
the night with Mr. Ott. This town has many fine houses, 


& its situation is advantageous to trade, but is not very 
healthy on account of the marshy bottoms on Paxton Creek 
which flows near the town.? On the 18" we left Harrisburg 
at sunrise, arrived in good time at Hummelstown [Dauphin 
Co.] & breakfasted with Mr. Fox. From here we passed 
through Palmstown ‘ & Millerstown® to Lebanon [Lebanon 
Co.] & reported to the brethren Fritz in Hebron,* who re- 
joiced at our safe return, by evening we reached Womels- 
dorf,’ passing through Myerstown.’ From here we started 
early on the 19" passing Reading Kutztown [Berks Co.], & 
arrived in Nazareth® at 3 o’clock in the morning of the 20", 
glad & thankful for the love & mercy of our Savior who had 
safely brought us home! 


1 Nicholas Ott’s name appears on Assessor’s lists of the township about 
the date of this Journal. 

? Corrupted from Peetstank, signifying, where the waters stand (Hecke- 
welder). The name is written also Peshtang and Pestank in early official 
papers. 

3 John Fox kept an inn on the Harrisburg, Ephrata and Dowingtown 
Road at this date. 

* The present town of Palmyra, on the Harrisburg and Reading turn- 
pike, in Londonderry township, Lebanon Co. It was laid out by John 
Palm during the Revolution and called Palmstown. 

5 Annville, on the Lebanon Valley Railroad, six miles from Lebanon, 
was laid out by Abraham Miller in 1762, and by him called Annville. 
It was, however, called Millerstown for almost a century. 

6 About a mile east from the borough of Lebanon, where, between 1751 
and 1848, the Moravians had a large stone church. In 1761, it was 
proposed to lay out a town to be called Hebron, and the land was sur- 
veyed,—but the town was never built. During the Revolution, the 
church was used at times to quarter Hessian prisoners in and for storage 
of munitions of war. See Penna. Mag., Vol. IX. p. 113. 

7 On the Berks and Dauphin Turnpike, 14 miles west of Reading, was 
settled in 1723. 

8 Founded by Isaac Myers in 1768, and from him took its name. 

® The second settlement made by the Moravians in Northampton Co., 
Penna. 

Vou, x.—11 
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BEFORE QUEBEC, 1776. 


[The writer of the following letter, Samuel Hodgkinson, of Burling- 
ton, N. J., was a sergeant in Captain Jenkins’s company, First Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion, Colonel John Philip de Haas, and served with it through 
the Canada campaign. The original is in the collection of the late 
Samuel J. Christian, Esq., of this city.] 


HEAD QUARTERS, ABRAHAM’S PLAINS, 
Now IN CAMP BEFORE QUEBEC. 
Honovurep PaReENtTs, 

Iam very glad to have so favourable an opportunity of 
letting you know of my arrival at this place after a very 
fatiguing march of about 750 miles which went very hard 
with me at first, but after a while I got used to it and 
thought nothing of it. When we arrived here, to my sur- 
prise I found John Cobourn here, with whom I embrace 
this opportunity of writing to you. We thought that M* 
Cobourn was gone to London with Peter. I received a let- 
ter from you the 26" day of March bearing date January 
$1", and was exceeding glad to hear from home. I received 
it by M* Brice who is our Ensign, but he did not overtake 
us till we came to camp. I wrote home to Frederick from 
Albany by M* Wharton the Commissary, dated about the 
10 of February. We stay in Albany about eight days, and 
then proceeded to Montreal, and when we arrived there 
made an enquiry for James Simpson and found him out, 
and he was as glad to see me as if I had been his own 
brother, and he used me as such. I met with another good 
friend in Montreal. The day we marched into Montreal 
there was a Captain looked very hard at me, and came up 
and said he had seen me before, and asked me what parts I 
came from. I told him I was a Jersey Boy. He asked me 
what part. I told him from Burlington. He told me then 
he did not know me, but that there was a Burlington Girl 
in the city that would be very glad to see one that could 
give any information about Burlington. He told me where 
to find her, but I could not. The next day I met the Cap- 
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tain again, and he sent one of his men to show me the house, 
and after enquiring I found it was William Shadaker’s sis- 
ter, that married M* Busby. After we had a little conver- 
sation she found out who I was. She was very glad to see 
me, and used me exceeding kind and so did her husband. 
They invited me to make my home there, but my business 
would not let me, as they lived at one end of the town and 
I at the other, but as we laid in Montreal ten days I used to 
go every day either to dine or breakfast there. So I beg 
that you will go to Shadakers and let him know that they 
are all well, and in four days before we marched from Mon- 
treal to Quebec Solomon Shadaker came in with the Jersey 
Blues and since has come to the camp. Ihave been just 
thirty days in camp from this date. Ihave had a great deal 
of satisfaction since we have been here. You may think 
that being a soldier will make a person neglect his business, 
but, my ever esteemed parents, I can convince you to the 
contrary, for being a soldier in peacable times, and one that 
is in this service is quite contrary. Any man would rather 
work in the mines than undergo the fatigue of the march 
that our battalion has, not our battalion alone, but every 
man that enters in the service, and I like and esteem every 
person that does the same. I was sensible that I should be 
obliged to undergo hardships in so doing, so my honoured 
parents I am not deceived. But it is all for the good of the 
cause, and I hope I shall live to see you all and be a com- 
fort to you. My honoured parents therefore I hope wont 
think anything of the hardships I endure in this campaign, 
asI dont. And if the Almighty God spares my life till it 
is over, I will come home let the cost or consequence be 
what it will. What is doing duty at home to what it is out 
here, for we are here one night off and the other on. If not 
upon guard we are upon the working party. We have a 
fine bomb and gun battery erected at Point Levy and that 
plays sweetly upon the lower town, and has drove them into 
the upper town. And they have a play upon the upper 
town as well as the lower town. We have three batteries 
more erecting to play upon the upper town, and when they 
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are done, I think that we will be able to cope with them, let 
them do what they please, unless they get a reinforcement. 
But there is no fear of any troops to assist them till we have 
the honour to gain the town, and then it will be too late. 

There is not one day gone over our heads but there has 
been continual firing from the town, and at nightfall sig- 
nals from one part of the town or the other. Our advance 
guard is close under the walls, and our main guards not far 
from them. The advance guard is so close to the walls that 
we can hear the sentries converse with one another; and we 
are obliged to retreat back to the main guard at daybreak. 
We had one clever fellow of a corporal shot through the 
head with a 12 pounder, standing in the main guardhouse 
door. He belonged to our battalion. And one of the 
Jersey Blues had his leg shot off at Point Levy, and he died 
the same day. And that was the only person killed since 
our battalion came here. 

I think it is now time for me to give you a description of 
our camp. It is nigh four miles in length, and better than 
two in width. It is pretty thick with houses, and the troops 
have all the houses to live in. There are two divisions—the 
Upper Division, and the Lower Division. The First Penn- 
sylvania Battalion, that is our Battalion, and some of the 
New England Troops, with a party of Harty [hearty] Rifle- 
men command the lower division. The Lower Division lays 
at the bottom of a very great hill upon a clever level. The 
house our company is in is called the White House. Itisa 
very large one. There are three companies in it, viz: Capt. 
Williams, Capt. Jenkins, and Capt. Davis’s. There are 
three large rooms in it, and one company lays in each, be- 
sides the officers of each company. Our house lays about 
one mile and a half from Quebec. We have a very clever 
prospect of Upper town. Lieut. Col. Ervine [Irvine] and 
Major Morris lay at the alarm post that is half a mile nigher 
the town than we lay, and in the same Division. The Upper 
Division is upon a large hill. The house we live in is called 
Head Quarters, that is the house the General lives in. 
Necessaries in the camp are very dear. Rum four shillings 
a quart, and that the worst of Yankee. Chocolate three 
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and nine pence pr pound. Brown sugar two and sixpence, 
and everything else in proportion. I have been four or five 
days a writing this letter as I can’t stick to it but a little 
while at a time, for I am called away for something or 
another, either guard, fatigue, or working party, or exer- 
cising the men. 

A day or two ago I had the pleasure to hear of my brother 
Peter’s arrival in Philadelphia, which gave me a great deal 
of satisfaction; and I hope I shall have the pleasure to see 
him in Philadelphia in July or August next, if not sooner, 
that is, if we have the luck to take Quebee. For if we do, 
and I live, I think to be home by that time, for our Battal- 
ion will go after the siege. What is left will go to take the 
back forts, for there are a few regulars in them, and then we 
shall come to Fort Pitt, and from thence to Philadelphia. 
Mind, I think we shall be there about July or August, if 
not so, you may depend upon it as soon as my time is out I 
will make the best of my way home. Tell Peter that I could 
not write to him, that is, if he is at home. But I expect by 
the time you get this he will be gone. But you must make 
this serve the whole family, and the next time I write I will 
write to the whole family. I hope you wont forget to re- 
member me to everybody that enquires after me. Be sure 
and remember my kind love to all the Burlington people, 
John Neale and all the family, John Hodgkinson and his 
wife, all M™ Booskirk’s family, M* & M™ Mitchell, M™ & 
M™ Adamson and daughter, M* & M™ Sprogall, M™ & M*™ 
Wagner, M* Powel and all in the shop; M* Davy Simpson, 
Betty Simmons, and all I have forgot I beg you will remem- 
ber. I beg Anthony will be a good lad and do duty by his 
mother, refrain from bad company, and never neglect going 
to a place of worship, and then he will be a comfort to his 
as well as my dutiful mother, that always has done her best 
to bring us all up in the word of God. I hope my dear 
brother you will read this and take my advice, as it may be 
the last you will see from me, but I dont despair in the least 
of coming home soon again. I have a little to say to my 
sister Dolly. I beg she may remember her father and 
mother also, that have done all that lay in their power to 
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bring her up as genteel as they could. I beg she will be 
obliging to them, and never leave them till she does as her 
sister Betsy has done, and then she may expect their blessing 
and ever expect to thrive. As for giving my sister Betsy 
advice, if there was any need of it, I might. But you my 
dear sister, you have done your duty by me as well as your 
honoured parents, and may the Almighty God ever bless you 
and Frederick, may you ever live in peace and tranquility, 
may [ you] do your duty by him, as you have done, and I make 
no doubt he will do for you and your child. Give my kind 
love to my dear little Kitty and your son Peter, and give 
my kind compliments to M™ & M™ Barkley. <As for my 
brother Bethanath he has done his duty by his as well as my 
parents and is settled, and I pray God that he may bless him 
and his wife and children, and that he may settle himself at 
home if he can make out any way in the world; for if he 
goes abroad and leaves his family behind I am afraid that 
his family will suffer; and I hope, my dear brother, you 
will try and content yourself at home, and be a comfort to 
your aged mother. As I am the first that came away of us 
all, I hope you wont, none of you, reflect upon me for so 
doing, but ery and pray for my success and my doing well, 
and you may ever enjoy. I shall ever pray for you all, and 
may the Great God Almighty ever bless and protect you 
all. And if I should never return I hope you wont think 
nothing of it, for if I die you may depend upon it I will die 
like a good soldier, never flinch from the walls, but do all 
that lays in my power to, to be a credit to you all. Adue! 
adue! my dear friends for the gentleman will be a waiting 
for me, and I cannot stay one moment. It is Doctor Coates. 
I wrote this ten days or two weeks ago, and missed of the 
opportunity, and just met M* Coates. I could write if I had 
time as much more if I had time. I have a proper Journal 
of every individual since I left home, and intend to keep one 
till I come home. Dont forget to remember me to every- 
body. So farewell. 
SamvuEL Hopkinson 
Sergt. of the Ist Pa. B. 


April 27, 1776. 
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CHRISTOPHER WHITE. 


BY BARCLAY WHITE. 


Christopher White, a son of Thomas White, was born at 


in the city of London. 





liberty as men and Christians.” 


Omnar, in the county of Cumberland, England, about the 
year 1642. Entering the trade of a house-carpenter, he re- 
moved to London in 1666, the year of “ The great fire,” 
where he shortly after married Ellen Leath, a widow, and 
daughter of John Wyatt, of York. She dying early, left a 
daughter Elizabeth, who, in 1691, married William Brad- 
way, of Salem County, New Jersey, and left issue. 
Christopher White and Hester Biddle were married 11 mo. 
16, 1668, in Ratcliff Meeting of Friends, as appears by the 
record of that meeting, their residence at this time being at 
Ratcliff, in the parish of Stepney, Middlesex County, now 


In May of 1675 he purchased of John Fenwick one 
thousand acres of land in his “ Tenth” of West Jersey, 
which was surveyed the same year by Richard Hancock, 
surveyor for Fenwick, and located on the south side of 
Monmouth River, or Alloways Creek, in Salem County. 

While still residing in London he signed “ The Conces- 
sions and Agreements of the Proprietors, Freeholders, and 
Inhabitants of the Province of West Jersey in America,” 
contained in forty-four chapters, and dated March 3, 1676, 
which became the fundamental law for West Jersey, and 
proved to be “‘ a foundation for after-ages to understand their 


i In the year 1677, Christopher White and wife, his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, their son Josiah, with an apprentice, and a 


man and a maid-servant, embarked at London on the ship 


“ Willing-Mind,” John Newcomb, Master, and landed at 


Elsingborg, 
Salem, arriving there 6 mo. 23, 1677. 





g, on the Delaware, whence they proceeded to 
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Christopher White obtained from Fenwick a title for six- 
teen acres of land in the town of Salem, and erected a house 
in which the family resided until 1682. THe was returned as 
a Member of the General Assembly of the Province in 1684, 
and during that and the succeeding year was chosen for 
“ The Council,” becoming ex-officio a Justice of the Peace. 

In the year 1690, Christopher White constructed on his 
Monmouth River Plantation the largest and most substan- 
tial brick dwelling-house of any built in the Fenwick Colony 
prior to 1700. It was located on the northwest side of the 
“King’s Highway” (a road one hundred feet wide, which 
had been laid out from Salem-to Maurice River), about forty 
rods southeast from Cooper’s Creek, a tributary of Mon- 
mouth River, opposite to and about half a mile distant from 
the Friends’ Meeting-House, which he had constructed on 
the other side of the river, and about three-fourths of a mile 
from the present Hancock’s Bridge. The house was built 
in the form of a cross, and tradition says that the bricks 
were imported from England. Judge Carll, who occupied 
it for some years, and was present when it was taken down, 
has left the following description, from which the cut which 
accompanies this paper was based : 

“The main building was thirty feet by twenty feet, two 
stories high; the stories were nine feet in height. At the 
east end of the house was a wing ten feet square in the form 
of a tower, in that was the stairway leading to the second 
story and garret. There were overshoots that projected 
from the eaves of the roof about four feet in width and ex- 
tended around the gable ends of the house, which at a dis- 
tance gave to it the appearance of having a tower at each 
corner. The cellar was only three feet under ground. It 
was paved with pressed brick six inches square, made of the 
finest clay. The walls from the foundation up to the win- 
dows of the first story were eighteen inches in thickness ; 
above they were thirteen inches thick. Six stone steps, six 
feet in length and one foot in thickness, led up to the main 
entrance of the building. Two white-oak ties eighteen 
inches square supported the joist of the floors. The timbers 
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were of white oak, the floor-boards of yellow pine clear of 
sap and knots, eighteen inches in width and one and one- 
half inches in thickness. The partitions and doors were 
made of heart yellow pine. There were two rooms on the 
first floor and three on the second floor; the garret was not 
plastered. There was one chimney in the main building 
near its centre, the fireplace in the hall or parlor was eight 
feet in length, the breast-plate of chimney being of heart 
yellow pine and full of carvings. There were five windows 
in the front of the house,—two in the lower story and 
three in the upper; also two windows in the gable ends of 
each story. The kitchen part stood on the east side of the 
main building. It was of brick, one story high; its ceiling 
was ten feet in height. The yard around the house was 
paved with square bricks similar to those in the cellar 
floor.” 

Judge Carll being deceased, a copy of the drawing was for- 
warded to Thomas Shourds, historian of Fenwick’s Colony, 
who was familiar with the original house while standing. 
In acknowledging its receipt he observes: “I think the 
picture is good, and gives a very correct likeness of the 
ancient house well worthy of the artist, and I hope will be 
preserved to future generations, it being the first brick 
dwelling-house that was erected in West Jersey.” 

Christopher White’s mansion-house stood during one 
hundred and sixty years, and when demolished its floors 
were worn to half an inch in thickness, but no crack could 
be found in its walls, which were separated with much dif- 
ficulty. 

In time the property passed from his family, and the 
“King’s Highway” having been closed, and superseded by 
more convenient roads, the house was left at a distance from 
the nearest highway, upon the rear portion of the farm. In 
this position its value as a dwelling-house became impaired, 
it was taken down, and the old material used in the con- 
struction of other buildings. 

Christopher White executed his last will and testament 
7 mo. 13, 1693, which was recorded the 28th day of Decem- 
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ber, 1693. He probably died near the middle of the latter 
month, aged about fifty-one years. His remains were in- 
terred in the Friends’ burial-ground near the banks of 
Monmouth River. His wife survived him five years, and 
was buried in the same ground. 

The children of Christopher White and Hester, née Biddle, 
his wife, were: 

Hester, born 8 mo. 25, 1669; married Israel Harrison 
(about) 1693. 

Thomas, born 1 mo. 23, 1671; died in infancy. 

Sarah, born 5 mo. 22, 1672; supposed died in minority. 

Josiah, born 7 mo. 13, 1675; married, 1698, Hannah, 
daughter of John Powell. 

Joseph, born 11 mo. 5, 1678. 

In the fourth generation of descent from Josiah and Han- 
nah White were Josiah and Joseph White, merchants of 
Philadelphia. In the early part of the present century the 
former took a prominent part in the organization and man- 
agement of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and 
the latter was one of the pioneers in the navigation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers by steam-power. 


Mount Houty, NEw JERSEY. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE JOURNEY OF THE SCHWENCK- 
FELDERS TO PENNSYLVANIA, 1733. 


[The following is a translation of a German MS. in the Library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania,—“ Riese Bescreibung,’’—and is sup- 
posed to have been written by David Scholtze. Since the spring of 
1726, the Schwenckfelders had been given an asylum at Berthelsdorf, 
Saxony, by Count Zinzendorf. | 


THE JOURNEY OF THE SCHWENCKFELDERS. 


Account of the journeyings of a party of thirteen from 
Herrnhut to Amsterdam and Haarlem in Holland by way 
of Dresden, Magdeburg, Hamburg, and Altona. 

Furthermore 
a relation of the voyage of nineteen persons from Haarlem 
by Rotterdam and over the sea to Plymouth and on across 
the ocean to Pennsylvania and finally, to Philadelphia. 

Herein may be learned how we fared by land and water 
and on the great ocean. The dates are given in accordance 
with the improved Calendar. 

** Deo Gratia.” 
Anno 1733, 19th. April, Sunday “ Miser. Dom.” We all left 
Berthelsdorf at noon-day. The day before Melchior Krauss 
came to us from Hennersdorf so that our company num- 
bered altogether thirteen persons. Balthazar Jiickel [Y eakle] 
and Friedrich Wagner conducted us to Pirna. This day 
we journied from Berthelsdorf with much luggage, through 
Kunnersdorf, Kiistelsdorf, Friedrichsdorf and Spremberg 
to Neusalz, our first night’s resting-place. 2 German miles, 

April 20th. We left Neusalz traveling through Schlucken, 
Waldau, Gross Schénau, Hansdorf and Landburghersdorf, 
where we saw the fortress Stolpen, on to Hasig: here too 
we saw a fortress, Hohenstein. 

This day we journied 4 Miles, 
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April 21. We left Kasig passing through Landau, where 
We saw its fine castle, KGnigstein ; it stands upon a cliff be- 
tween Pirna and Schandau. We proceeded thence 1 Mile 
to Pirna, where is the fortress called Sonnenstein. Here 
we found our Captain, Christian Meissner with two boats, 
ready to carry us on to-day or to-morrow. We paid him 
our fare, over 2 Thalers for each person, and 30 Rex Thals. 
additional for the baggage of the party, which is much to 
give. After we had loaded our boats the company sepa- 
rated, Krauss going on one boat and we on the other. 
Krauss’s boat went 1 mile from Pirna this day, and ours the 
same. 

April 22nd. About 10 o’clock we left Pirna and passing 
Pilnitz and Lawogast reached Dresden at 2 o’clock. We 
all went into the city but none of us desired to remain; it is 
not too large but well fortified and the bridge is excellently 
built. Distance from Pirna—2 miles, from Herrnhut 9 
miles. 

April 23rd. At 8 o’clock we left Dresden, and in the 
afternoon came to Meissen; it is a handsome town. Be- 
tween this place and Pirna we have seen on the right bank 
nothing but vineyards. We came 1 mile beyond Meissen; 
from Meissen to Dresden is 3 miles; so we have in all ac- 
complished 4 miles to-day. Here we came upon a sand- 
bank but we did not leave the boats. 

April 24th. We started early and came to Strelen, 2 miles; 
thence to Miihlberg and Telgern, at last to Torgau 3 miles 
farther, making 5 miles to-day. Torgau is a fine town, with 
a long bridge, where whoso will enter must pay toll. 

April 25th. We passed Trettin and Lichtenburg, here we 
were staid by reason of the winds, but at last we reached 
Pretsk, in old time the Queen’s residence; the castle is to 
be admired—3 miles. 

April 26th. Sunday. ‘ Jubilate.” We came to Witten- 
berg, 3 miles. In the middle of the morning we lay by a 
village awaiting the wind. From Dresden to Wittenberg 
15 miles. 

April 27th. We came about 11 o’clock to Coswig, where 
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is a fine castle, and sailed on for three hours: when 2 miles 
from Wittenberg we came upon a sandbank where we were 
obliged to unload. 

April 28th. Having rescued the boat from the sandbank, 
we went on to Reslau and thence to Dessau, 2 miles, from 
there to Aken, a town in Brandenburg 2 miles. 

April 29th. We came about 9 o’clock to Barby, 2 miles: 
about 2 o’clock to Schénbeck, 2 miles—where salt is made ; 
towards evening we arrived at Magdeburg 2 miles: 6 miles 
to-day. From Wittenburg to Magdeburg 12 miles. We 
remained here before the town. 

April 30th. This morning we passed happily through Mag- 
deburg bridge. We remained in the town till evening. 
Our boatmen and other passengers made themselves drunk 
there; a few of them fell in the river but were rescued. 
We have gone through four bridges on the Elbe viz: Dres- 
den, Meissen, Torgau and Magdeburg. To-day we went 
yet one good mile farther, and then stuck in the sand. 
Then our boat-people sang and leaped and tacked about. 

May 1st. We made 5 good miles to Tangermunde; to-day 
two of the passengers got lost, consequently one of the boat- 
men was flogged, but they returned to us here. From Mag- 
deburg to Tangermunde 6 miles. 

May 2nd. In the morning we passed by Annaburg; we 
reached Sandau at noon; here is much sand; thence we 
went on to where the Havel joins the Elbe. 6 miles. 

May 3rd. Sunday. “ Cantate.” Passed Mittenburg and 
in the afternoon came to Schneckenburg, a small town 
which was burned down four years ago, and on to Entzen, 
there our boat was in the fog in which it often went astray 
but at last found the right way. This day we went 7 miles. 

May 4th. At noon we came to Démitz, a town in Meck- 
lenberg in which no stranger can be unmolested. He is 
questioned about every thing. We did not enter it. 3 miles, 
We went yet a mile further, then we stopped before a vil- 
lage where was a grove. Here we staid all night. In the 
evening it rained heavily.—4 Miles. 

May 5th. We sailed early in the morning in the face of a 
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heavy storm to Hitzaker 4 miles. We went out into the 
town and remained till about 4 o’clock in the afternoon; 
then we proceeded 2 miles and stopped in the middle of the 
Elbe on a great sandbank. 

May 6th. A heavy storm early this morning detained us 
and other boats on the sandbank for two hours. Then we 
proceeded on to Bleche one mile and staid there until 5 
o’clock, then sailed on to Boitzenburg 2 miles. 4 miles this 
day. We had frequently to lay to before the wind to-day. 
The Elbe is difficult to navigate in a high wind, even when 
it blows in a favorable direction, for then the boat goes too 
fast; the steersman being necessarily on the look out to keep 
the course. 

May 7th. We sailed to Lauenburg, 1 Mile—and left there 
about 7 o’clock making in all 6 miles this day; we were still 
one mile from Hamburg. Here we were delayed upon the 
sand awaiting the tide. 

May 8th. We arrived early at Hamburg. We did not go 
into the town, but remained in the harbor till, ourselves and 
our baggage all being placed on the same boat we were 
taken by four of the boatmen to Altona. There we had 
soon a friendly welcome from Herr Heinrich Van Schmissen 
who did everything in his power for us. That night we 
were lodged in his ware-house. 

May 9th. In the forenoon some of us went into Hamburg 
but we had not much time to look about us. On our return 
to Altona we were all to go to Herr Van Schmissen’s house ; 
we staid there till 12 o’clock, then we went with our be- 
longings to the shore, took leave of Herr Van Schmissen and 
got on our ship bound for Amsterdam. Herr Van Schmis- 
sen had made all arrangements for us and we remained that 
afternoon on board. Herr Heinrich Van Schmissen had 
given us for ship-stores, 16 loaves, 2 casks Hollands, 2 pots 
butter, 4 casks beer, 2 roasts, a quantity of wheaten bread 
and biscuit, 2 cases French Brandy and had in everything 
cared for us most kindly. From Magdeburg to Hamburg 
88 miles, from Herrnhut to Magdeburg 36 miles. From 
Herrnhut to Hamburg 74 German miles. 
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May 10th. Sunday. “ Rogate.” We sailed with contrary 
winds 7 miles to Gluckstadt in Holstein, and anchored there. 

May 11th. Early in the morning we sailed 1 mile and en- 
tered a haven in Holstein and staid anchored there the 11th. 
12th. and 13th. of May, that is three days. On the evening 
of the 15th. we saw an eclipse of the Sun. 

May 14th. “ Ascension Day.” We had favorable, but not 
strong wind. We reached the sea in the afternoon 5 miles 
from the harbor and sailed on through the night. This was 
our first night on the sea. We had a tolerably strong wind 
but no storm. Wind N.N.E. so favorable to us. On the 
sea nearly every one became sick, but some more so than 
others; among the greatest sufferers were my father, the 
Herren Franzin, Krauss, and Frau Heydriger. At this 
writing Melchior Krauss is no more. ‘Vero ad finem.” 
We sailed the whole night through and on the 15th. about 
2 o’clock we saw Ameland which is an island belonging to 
Holland. We were still fourteen miles from Amsterdam. 
We have been about twenty-two ‘hours on the ocean—33 
German miles. From Hamburg to Amsterdam is 60 Ger- 
man miles. From Hamburg to the sea is 13 miles. From 
Ameland we went to Friesland and there anchored, and 
anchored this night near West Friesland, still 10 miles from 
Amsterdam. 

May 16th. We skirted the coast of Friesland and saw 
upon it many towns and villages. We had very light winds. 
We saw here many sea-dogs. By 4 o’clock we came to the 
Zuyder Zee at Enkhuysen a town of Holland, and sailed by 
many towns and villages till finally at about 11 o’clock at 
night, as had been calculated, Captain Leonhardt Jacob, a 
very worthy man, brought us into Amsterdam. God be 
thanked therefor ! 

May 17th. Sunday, “ Exaudi.” Awoke early and look- 
ing out, Joy! We found ourselves among the ships in the 
harbor of Amsterdam, we gazed with astonishment at the 
shipping that surrounded us. Meanwhile our Captain had 
gone into the town to announce our arrival to Herr Blaie to 
whom we had been recommended by Herr Van Schmissen. 
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May 18th. Herr Blaie sent a letter to Melchior Schultz, 
who had been at his house but had not found him at home, 
and on the morning of the 

May 19th. Herr Blaie himself came to us much to our 
gratification. He invited us all into the city; two hours be- 
fore dark, we took a boat and went into the town: we put 
our baggage on a Treckshuyt and proceeded to Haarlem. 
There we took up our quarters on the boat and were well 
received by all. 

May 20th. We still remained on the boat; a house-holder 
in the town sent us there for dinner, two roasts, 1 pot but- 
ter, 1 cheese, 12 bottles wine, and in the afternoon Herr van 
Putten came to us. That night we lodged in a house that 
he had rented for us. We had the entire house and occu- 
pied it for three weeks and six days, from the 21st. of May 
to the 16th. June—27 days. 

May 28th. In the evening at 7 o’clock our friend Melchior 
Krauss died, when going to thank Herr Van Putten. On 
the 29th. we were joined by six more at Haarlem. On the 
2nd June Melchior Krauss was committed to the earth. 
Many of our Dutch friends were with us at the grave. 
June 7. In the evening our friend Her Van Putten invited 
us to his tea or pleasure-garden and treated us handsomely 
to meats, wine and tea. 

On the 23rd. May we received letters from Pennsylvania 
from my brother George and on the 24th. others from 
Herrnhut dated the 4th. inst.—26th. We wrote letters to 
Herrnhut. 28th. Melchior Krauss died about 7 o’clock in 
the evening. 29th. John Klem with the remainder of our 
company, 6 in number arrived at Haarlem. 

June 2nd. Melchior Krauss was buried. 

June 14th. Letters from Rotterdam inform us that our 
ship will soon be ready to sail. 15th. We receive other 
letters from Herrnhut. 

June 16th. In the afternoon, after stowing our goods in a 
small vessel we all went together to Cornelius Van Putten’s 
pleasure-garden, where we were treated bountifully with 
wine, tea &. Afterwards we took leave of Cornelius Van 
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Putten and the rest of our Haarlem friends. Then they all 
accompanied us to our ship and the same evening at 9 o’clock 
we left Haarlem sailing all night on the Haarlem sea. In 
the early morning we passed close by Leyden leaving The 
Hague on our right and finally reached Delf. Here is the 
great Arsenal. On the next day the 17th. at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon we arrived at Rotterdam. 18th. We came 
up to the large ship and on the 20th. we once more wrote 
letters to Herrnhut. 
Anno 1733, St. John’s Day. 

24. June. We set sail from Rotterdam in our vessel, a 
brigantine called the Pennsylvania Merchant, with Mr. John 
Stedman for our Captain. In the afternoon we came across 
a sandbank upon which we were detained several hours. 
The next day we did not make much progress as the ship 
was towed by sailors in the boat. 

June 28th. We passed Dort and came to Gravendeel a 
village not far from Dort. There we lay by until the even- 
ing of the 3rd. July, when we again set sail. Our ship car- 
ried only 155 tons, but there were over 300 persons on 
board so that we were much crowded and the pilots at 
Gravendeel complained of this grievance. 

July 4th. This evening we came to the place where in 
1717, seventy-two towns and villages were submerged; in 
their place is now nothing to be seen but a watery waste. 
There we saw before us Kleymer’s ship which had been out 
in the sea and driven back by a violent storm. 

July 5th. Sunday. Early this morning we passed by 
Frederickstadt. In the afternoon we came to Helvoetsluys, 
and soon after reached the ocean. In a short time all began 
to be sea-sick, but the wind was fair and we had a sight of 
Flanders and the Spanish Netherlands. Towards evening 
we saw Calais, a fine town on the French coast. 

July 6th. We saw the chalk cliffs of Dover in England, 
and on the 7th., were obliged by contrary winds to tack 
about. 

July 8th. The wind was still so adverse that we could not 
proceed far. 

VoL. x.—12 
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July 9th. The contrary wind increased in force, so that we 
went farther backwards than forwards, and the people again 
became sick. This weather continued till the evening of 
the 10th. when the wind abated a little. 

July 11th. At about 2 o’clock in the morning, a child that 
had been ill ever since we left Rotterdam, died. Its body 
was enclosed in a sack with some sand, and after the sing- 
ing the hymn, “ Nun lasset uns den Leib begraben,” was 
sunk by the sailors into the ocean. Such is the manner of 
burial at sea. : 

July 12th. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. We were again 
favored by the wind and finally on the 13th., arrived hap- 
pily at Plymouth. There we tarried some days. It is not 
a very large place, but it has a fine citadel fronting the sea. 
Here our Captain took in fresh water and provisions, and 
settled the toll. Meanwhile there was a good wind, but we 
were obliged to stay, and afterwards to set out with a con- 
trary wind. 

July 20th. We sailed out of the harbor by another for- 
tress. 

July 21st. In the evening after the Captain came on board, 
we sailed with the wind N.W. still adverse. On the 22nd. 
increasingly so, to such a degree that we were obliged to 
tack about. 

July 23rd. We had at first calm weather, but towards 
evening a contrary wind arose. This evening we saw the 
last of the coast of England. 

July 24th. A strong, brisk wind, still contrary. Still the 
ship sailed tolerably well. 

July 25th. The wind somewhat abated. On the evening 
of this day, a little child died, and on the 26th., the Eighth 
Sunday after Trinity, was buried at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. To-day we had calm weather. 

July 27th. Very little wind but rising towards evening. 

July 28th. Early in the morning about 3 o’clock, we met 
a French Man-of-War coming from the West Indies. It 
sailed around our ship and made many inquiries of our 
Captain. Its name was “ La Elizabeth.” They used speak- 
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ing-trumpets. In the first part of the day we had calms, 
but towards evening a favorable wind. Then we hoisted 
twelve or thirteen sails and the ship went rapidly on its 
course. 

July 29th. Early this morning we saw two ships passing 
by us, but we did not approach each other. To-day Stormy 
Petrels followed the ship and afterwards we saw many fish 
swimming past us: they were sturgeons, some of them 3 ft. 
in length. On this evening we saw two more ships, but at 
a distance. Wind favorable. 

July 30th. In the afternoon we saw two other ships at a 
distance. Wind tolerably fair. 

July 31st. At 5 o’clock in the morning, we met another 
ship, which the Captain spoke. It hailed from the West 
Indies and was bound for France. In the evening we saw 
still another ship in the distance. To-day we had a very 
brisk wind and in one hour of the evening made 11 English 
miles. The following night we had a very heavy wind. 

August 1st. We continue to have a fair, brisk wind N.W.N. 
a tack-wind, but still favorable. 

August 2nd. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. We still have 
good wind and fair weather. 

August 3rd. Early this morning John Naas fell from the 
ladder. The wind abated and we had a calm. 

August 4th. Our sailors early this morning caught a large 
fish. In its body, entrails and flesh, it resembled a hog. It 
was not a true dolphin. 

August 4th. g 5th. Calm weather, but a strong wind sprang 
up on the night of the 5th.; on the night of the 6th. we 
tacked to the North, and on the 7th. to the South; the wind 
also abated. 

August 8th. In the early morning a child was born, and 
soon after another, a year and a half old, died. At10 o’clock 
it was buried. Weather almost calm. 

August 9th. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. Almost calm. 
10th. A southerly wind veered to the West and blew a very 
brisk gale until finally on the night of the 11th., it rose into 
a storm so that all the sails had to be furled and the rudder 
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firmly bound. High waves covered the sea; it was not in- 
deed a very heavy storm, but it was heavy enough for us: 
it lasted forty-eight hours until the 13th. & 14th., when it 
abated a little. The dead-lights were put in and the hatch- 
way closed. The upper part of the foremast was carried 
away. 

August 14th. The wind was stilled a little. Early in the 
day another child was born. The wind had carried us far 
towards the South, so that the Captain distinguished the 
Azores. 15th. The wind still abating. 

August 16th. The Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. Calm. 
A ship in the distance. In the evening a wind from the 
South. 

August 17th. Contrary winds; in the evening a storm 
similar to the former; but this one drove us northwards. 

August 18th. The storm continued all day; at night it 
lulled again. 

August 19th. Calm & temperate, rainy. 

August 20th. A refreshing day after the storm. Wind not 
high but variable; still it was fair weather, the air fresh and 
the water smooth. 

August 21st. A tack-wind but not too strong from the 
South-west. We took a westerly course. 

August 22nd. Wind somewhat stronger. 

August 23rd. In the afternoon a slight storm arose that 
lasted for an hour. To-day a little child died and was buried 
the same evening. 

August 24th. “St. Bartholomew’s” day. A gentle favoring 
wind. 

August 25th. A violent gale. 

August 26th. Wind South-west. This afternoon we saw 
a mast, the ship not more than a couple of feet above the 
water. 

August 27th. Calmer. 

August 28th. Wind South-west. On the night of the 
27th. the ship swayed as if in a great storm, although 
it was calm. To-night there was a violent thunder-storm 
and rain. 
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August 29th. Calm. In the morning a ship seen in the 
offing. 

August 30th. To-day a child of the ship’s-smith died and 
was buried in the afternoon; it was a good little child. 
Wind slight but favorable. 

August 31st. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. Wind 
S.W., towards evening very violent. At dinner-time one 
of the women spilled some butter in the fire so that it was 
all in a flame. Had the main-sail been lying on the other 
rigging it might easily have caught fire and thus, between 
fire and water, the whole ship would have gone to destruc- 
tion. 

1st September. Increasing wind. We saw great flocks of 
birds. 

September 2nd. Moderate wind and rain. 

September 3rd. A fine brisk wind. 

September 4th. ¢ 5th. Two very warm days. 

September 6th. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. The 
warmest day. Calm. The steersman caught a fish. 

September 7th. Light winds. Towards evening the Cap- 
tain caught with a great iron hook a large fish that is called 
a shark. 

September 8th. Wind strong 8.W. Thunder and rain dur- 
ing the night. 

September 9th. Wind S.W. We sailed for some time 
under this wind towards the N.W. when our Captain as 
well as we became aware of the tide a notable evidence that 
we were sailing too near the shore. This alarmed the Cap- 
tain who immediately threw out the lead, and found bottom 
at the depth of only fifty fathoms. Thereupon he changed 
the ship’s course and sailed towards the South. 

September 10th. Gentle winds. 11th. Winds still moder- 
ate. The Captain and the boatswain had a boxing-match 
in which the Captain came off best. 12th. Wind the same 
as yesterday. Winter’s child died to-day. 

September 13th. Fiftcenth Sunday after Trinity. Wind 
the same. The boatswain’s wife dies this evening, and is 
buried in the morning of the 14th. She was twenty-five 
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years old.. In the evening at 11 o’clock. a good wind arose. 
15th. Good, strong winds. 16th. Early this morning Hein- 
rick Ryk’s wife died and was buried. In the afternoon we 
saw a land-bird. 

September 17th. Strong N.W. wind. At dinner the cook 
poured a pail-full of sea-water on the fire to extinguish it 
instantly. The fumes from this filled the ship, and all the 
people thought it was on fire. A great stench arose so that 
the Captain and all on board were much alarmed. In the 
morning the boatswain saw from the mast a ship sailing 
directly from us. 18th. Calm. In the forenoon a boxing- 
match came off between two of the sailors. At noon we 
met a small ship sailing from N. to 8. It came from Rhode- 
Island by New-York and was going southward to the Brit- 
ish West Indies. Our Captain was much concerned for us, 
for he imagined it to be a pirate-ship, because he had seen 
so many people upon it. He at once had the boat let down 
and went over to the strange vessel. It was four days from 
land. The Captain brought back with him a bag of apples ; 
he gave to them an English Cheese. He rolled out the 
apples amongst all the people. 

September 19th. 8.W. Wind. Winter’s wife died to-day 
and was buried in the evening. A violent storm arose 
during the night. It wrenched off the bolt from one of the 
window-shutters and a terrible quantity of water poured 
into the ship. In the morning the waves were fearful, like 
rocky cliffs and high mountains. The noise of their roar- 
ing was horrible. It was a spectacle awful to witness. 

September 20th, The Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. To- 
wards evening the wind abated somewhat; then the sailors 
were obliged to mend their sails. 21st. Calm. 

September 22nd. Generally calm. We saw again a few 
land-birds. 

September 23rd. A fair wind. The sailors saw a ship sail- 
ing before us. We had now great hopes that we should 
soon come to land. 

September 24th. Early in the morning the sailors from the 
mast see land. There was however some fog but the land 
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was clearly to be distinguished by noon. Towards evening 
three pilots came out to us. Our Captain took the second 
one and let the first and last return. Then we entered the 
stream called the Delaware. 

September 25th. In the afternoon a violent storm arose, 
compelling us to cast anchor, but now we were no longer in 
peril. Had we been on the ocean we should have had 
much to endure, but we were off the sea. For this, Thanks 
be to God! 

September 26th. Almost a calm, but at last a wind sprung 
up so that we made good progress. A child died to-day 
and was buried. All day people were coming on the vessel, 
bringing apples and peaches for sale. This rejoiced those 
who could lay hands on money. 

September 27th. We sailed by New Castle and Chester, the 
Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. We had again an oppor- 
tunity to procure apples and peaches. 

September 28th. In the afternoon we arrived safe and sound 
in Philadelphia. Thanks and praise to the Lord for this 
blessing! At 9 o’clock in the morning, my brother George 
Scholtze came to us having journied twelve miles in a boat 
to meet our company. He brought us apples, and peaches, 
and wheaten bread and staid with us on the ship till we 
reached Philadelphia. 

September 29th. aecording to our calendar. We were 
obliged to go to the Court-House and take our oath of alle- 
giance to the King. Accordingly we all left the ship. 
This day was in Germany Michaelmas. 

Thus it befell us in our journey to Pennsylvania, which 
we accomplished in twenty-three weeks and one day. From 
Berthelsdorf & Herrnhut, through Pirna, Dresden, Witten- 
burg, Magdeburg, Hamburg, Altona, Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
Rotterdam, Plymouth, to Philadelphia. 

Finis cum Deo! 
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ADDITIONAL FACTS CONCERNING SIR EDMUND 
PLOWDEN. 


BY REV. EDWARD D. NEILL, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


A recent examination of the manuscript records of North- 
ampton County, Virginia, led to the discovery of some par- 
ticulars in the life of Sir Edmund Plowden, Kt., the Pro- 
prietor of New Albion, which have never appeared in print. 

During the summer of 4.p. 1642, he sailed for America 
with a friend, bearing two letters of introduction dated July 
20, 1642, written by William Webb, of London. One was 
addressed “To my worthy friend, M* Thomas Copley, at 
his plantation in Maryland.” Copley was the grandson of 
Thomas Copley, who was the grandson of the Thomas Copley 
who fled from England to Paris during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was knighted by the King of France. He 
was the eldest son of William Copley and his wife, Marga- 
retta Prideaux, and was the temporal eoadjutor of the Jesuit 
Mission in Maryland. Webb writes to him: “ Worthy Sir. 
Upon the sight hereof I doe desire that my two friends the 
bearer of these . . . and assigned in the wayes there in yo" 
plantation as myself in body; From his other ffriends & mee 
he shall have continual supplyes both for y" province, and 
for New Albion where he intends to settle under S* Edm. 
Plowdens government in those p'ts.... Wee stand in great 
feare of tumults and convulsions.” 

The other is addressed to the head of the Mission: “To 
his Noble Reverend M* Andrew White, Esq. att Maryland,” 
and is as follows: “*M* Cobbs intending toward y’ parts 
with S* Edmund Plowden I resolved upon these few lines to 
disire y* L [sic] to assist him towards the furnishing him 

. and his plantation with what you can, .. . he is in- 
differently well provided with that w® may be usefull in 
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those p’ts. And that he shall be very well supplyed by his 
brother Mt Compton Donadence of Woodstock and other 
rich kinsfolks, besides his place Sir Edm. of Dorburg; he 
hath a plantacon in the barbados, and a stock going w™ his 
uncle Capt. Pell . .. all w™ him intends to imploy in the 
Provinces yf hee like the Country, and find good friends 
amongst y™; for my parte I have always found him here 
faire dealinge, and friendly and constant in his wayse, I 
doubt not but that soe hee will shew himselfe amonge you. 
And therefore I would entreate you to show him as many 
Courtesies as you can, as you would show your humble 
servant.” 

Plowden chose to tarry in Virginia rather than in Mary- 
land, and there is an account against him by the clerk of 
Northampton Court recorded, in which are the following 
items : 


“Sir Edmund Plowden 
D* to Edm: Mathews 

1643, ffor takinge ffower Depositions att the Soxochar 
affi, and cop. attested under my hands w® Sir 
Edm. Plowden p’tented to carry for England, 1, tov. 
the busines a description of New Albion 150 
ffor searching several Books att y® office in 
Jamestowne, and transcribinge Cop. of manu- 
scripts here described to have to testifye to his 
friends in England 150” 


There are other brief notices of Plowden on the records 
showing his residence in the county, among others the 
verdict between a prominent merchant, “ Capt. Thomas 
Burbage plaintiff and Edmund Ployden,” dated March 6, 
1642-43. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND POLITICS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
1794. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM J. POTTS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


[The original of the following letter is in the collection of Dr. Edward 
Y. Taylor, of Pittstown, Hunterdon County, New Jersey. As the events 
to which the letter refers transpired in 1794, the error in date of year 
may have been made by the writer or in transcribing. Ezekiel Forman 
was a member of the family mentioned by Dr. Wickes as giving several 
physicians of repute to the northern counties of New Jersey. In July 
of 1776 he, with others, gave bonds in five hundred pounds “‘in no wise 
knowingly or willingly to act inimically or unfriendly to the cause of 
the United States.” On August 20 following he was fined three pounds 
by a Committee of Safety of the Congress of New Jersey. John C. 
Rockhill, to whom the letter is written, was a son of Dr. John Rock- 
hill, of Pittstown, New Jersey.—Eb.] 


PHILADELPHIA March 25th 1793. 
My Dear FRIEND. 

It is now a considerable time since you and I have had the 
pleasure of receiving letters from each other—to what cause 
this interruption in our correspondence may be attributed I 
know not, except it was chance, hurry and the pressing calls 
of business—this at least I would willingly flatter myself was 
the cause on my part and would fain hope it was so on yours. 
On whose part it ought now to begin I shall not pretend to 
determine and without standing on ettiquette punctillio or 
ceremony immediately begin to renew our long dormant — 
correspondence. When I had the pleasure of seeing you 
last in Town the New Theatre was then expected to be 
opened in a short time which was done on Monday evening 
the 17th of February last with one of the most brilliant and 
numerous audiences I ever beheld on a similar occasion— 
the stated days or rather evenings of performance are Mon- 
day, Wednesday & Friday Nights in every Week and some- 
times occasionally on Saturday evenings—the doors open at 
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five—the curtain draws up at six, [the] exhibition commonly 
finishes at about twelve O’Clock—I will however attempt to 
give you a short description of the House & Performers as 
well as my poor abilities are capable of.’ 

The Boxes run in the form of a semi-circle by which con- 
struction you have a full view from any part of them with- 
out having it obstructed by those near to the stage which 
was too generally the case in all the old Theatres—There 
are Three rows of the Boxes, two of which extend from the 
stage quite round the House & that part of them fronting 
the Stage is immediately underneath the Gallery, while the 
third & upper row extends only half way round on each 
side till it meets with the Gallery which is separated from it 
by a partition & and iron banister with sharp pointed spikes, 
and the front part of course forms the Gallery in the front 
of which and over the board wall is an iron railing of two 
bars so that a person is in very little risque of falling into 
the Pit—The ascent from the front to the back parts of both 
Pit and Gallery (but more particularly the latter) is very 
steep, which tho’ it may appear a little inconvenient at the 
first entering of them still proves of great advantage to the 
persons in the hinder parts, as it renders their view of the 
Stage unobstructed by those sitting in front of them.—The 
Stage is large and commodious—the lights numerous and 
good and the Scenery and decorations may be justly said to 
partake of both of the beautiful and sublime, especially those 
used for some particular Plays almost surpass description— 
Of which those used in a new Opera lately introduced here 


1TIn later years called the Chestnut Street Theatre, or “Old Drury.” 
An advertisement in the General Advertiser of February 17, 1794, an- 
nounces: “ Will be performed, a comic opera, called ‘ The Castle of An- 
dalusia’—the original overture and accompaniments, selected and com- 
posed by Dr. Arnold and additional airs by Shields. . . Before the opera 
an occasional address: To which will be added a Comedy in two acts, 
called ‘Who’s the Dupe.’ Ladies and Gentlemen are requested to send 
their servants to keep places, at half an hour past 4 o’clock, and direct 
them to withdraw, as soon as the company are seated, as they cannot on 
any account be permitted to remain in the boxes.” Admission to 
“Boxes $1. Pitt 75 cents, Gallery 50 cents.” 
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called “ Robin Hood or Sherwood Forest” very much par- 
takes.'. The Orchestra may justly boast of having a band 
of Music & Musicians superior to what any other Theatre in 
America ever did or does now possess.— 

Over the Stage and in full view of the whole House two 
beautiful and descriptive figures are painted one represent- 
ing the Genius of Tragedy who sits in a mourning mellan- 
cholly [sic] attitude, and the other that of the Genius of 
Comedy who stands a little to the left of where the other sits 
and in her hand she holds a scarf on which these words are 
inscribed in large legible Characters ‘The Eagle suffers 
little Birds to sing,” and over the heads of these two figures 
the American Eagle with extended wings is displayed.—I do 
not know whether it has ever been calculated what number 
of persons the House will contain; but it must be very great 
since there appears, to me, to be much more room in it than 
any other House of the kind I have ever seen. As yet no 
Night has passed over without their having a crowded House, 
and if it should continue to be for two or three seasons they 
will certainly clear themselves of Debt.—But it is said the 
Old American Company are coming here from New York in 
the course of two or three weeks which may perhaps injure 
the new company a little especially if the report that the old 
ones intend-to perform for half-price should be true (tho’ 
for my part I do not believe it) and their having engaged in 
New York the celebrated Mrs. Melmuth to join their Com- 
pany who is certainly a very great acquisition to them. 

The new Company certainly contains the best the ablest 
and the most masterly perfect and accomplished set of per- 
formers taking them as a body that have ever appeared 
before in any part of America—but as time and paper will 
not permit me to enter into a detail of their different merits, 
I must defer saying anything farther of them “till a more 


1On Monday evening, March 10, 1794, “the Comic Opera called 
Robin Hood or Sherwood Forest,” was presented, “with the original 
Overture by Baumgarten: the rest of the music and accompaniments 
composed and selected by Shields, with additional airs by A. Reinagle— 
with new scenery, dresses and decorations,” 
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convenient season” when I will again resume the subject 
and endeavor to sketch an outline of the character of the 
principal and most eminent of these performers.— 

I would just inform you that a “ new entertainment” has 
lately been exhibited here.—it consists of two figures repre- 
senting men as large as life called Automatons. By means of 
the works and springs within their bodies they perform the 
most remarkable feats of dexterity and activity immaginable 
and excel in agility any rope or wire dancer I have ever be- 
held—No person is near them during their performance nor 
do they touch anything except a bar of iron to which they 
suspend themselves by their arms and over which they play 
their pranks. The method used to set them in motion is by 
winding up [the] springs within them as you would those of 
a watch or clock and this must be done twice during the 
performance which last just one hour. One of these figures 
is inte[nded to represent] an Aristocrat and the other a Sans 
Culotte The former cons[istent]ly refuses to dance the tune 
of Ca-Ira or Carmagnole which you know are Republican 
airs.—In short they so nearly resemble human nature in 
looks, in gesture, in attitude and in action that as a person 
wittily observed they only want to be animated with some 
of the fire Prometheus stole from Heaven to make them 
perfect men in every respect. Toa Philosophic or reflecting 
mind I consider these artificial men as one of the greatest 
curiosities ever exhibited in this Country as they are a re- 
markable and striking proof to what an amazing extent the 
powers of Philosophical mechanism may be‘ carried. They 
are the work or production of the celebrated and ingenious 
M*. Blanchard well known to the world for his airy flights 
and Balloon expeditions. He intends shortly to remove to 
New York with them after the shew is over here but the 
crowds of people that still continue to visit them is immense. 
I suppose on an average take one evening with another he 
receives a hundred dollars every night. 


1“ A New Entertainment 
By Mess. L’Egalite. 
“The citizen Sans Culotte and Mr. Aristocrat will have the honor to 
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After such lengthy dissertation on our pleasure you may 
probably be glad to hear something of Politics. Every 
thing seems in an alarming situation—The Privateers of 
Great Britain seem fully determined [to] seize every Ameri- 
can Vessel they can come across treating the crews with rigor 
& severity and confiscating Vessel & Cargoe And to add to 
all, those worse than Devils, the Algerines, have carried 
some hundreds of our Seamen into Slavery and appear to 
be in a fair way of taking as many more unless a stop is put 
to their proceedings to do which and to protect our Com- 
merce from them Congress have resolved to fit out six frig- 
ates to cruise in the Mediterranean. These (the Algerines) 
are thought to be but the “ automatons of George the third” 
which combined with the rest of his loving conduct towards 
us has it is thought by some rendered War inevitable while 
by others it is thought to be a mere chimerical idea. God 
only knows how it will terminate. I wish for Peace but I 
believe the scales hang even and a small matter will turn 
it either one way or the other. A Motion was made a few 
days ago in Congress for laying an embargo. on all our 
vessels with a view of starving the British West Indies but 
was lost by [ _] votes—tho’ some imagine it will still take 
place." 


exhibit their talents before the public on Tuesday the 4th of this month, 
and will continue so to do every evening when there is no play. The 
exhibition which will not last above an hour, will begin at 8 o’clock pre- 
cisely, at the Long Room under Mr. Poor’s Young Ladies Academy, in 
Cherry Alley between Third and Fourth Streets, No 9 near the Synagogue 
and the sign of the White Lamb. 

“ Entrance half a dollar. 

“ These two Automata (the only ones which ever appeared on the Con- 
tinent) exceed all that has been exhibited of this kind in Paris. If they 
give satisfaction to the Public, the views of the author, who remains un- 
known, will be fully answered.”— General Advertiser. 

1“Great Britain either reposes an incomprehensible reliance on our 
tameness, or else she means to drag us into a war. Can it be conceived, 
that her last depredations upon our commerce could be tolerated by any 
nation that dares to mention independence or to boast of its resources. 

“Great Britain has half our seamen and vessels within her power; 
her privateers swarm upon the ocean, every pretext is exhausted that 
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The citizens of Philadelphia came to a determination a 
few evenings ago to purchase the freedom of such S[eamen] 
belonging to this port as are now in captivity at Algiers, and 
a large Committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions for 
that purpose—During the time of the appointment of [th]is 
Committee, a letter addressed to the Citizens present, was 
received from Mess™ Wign[el]l & Reinagle declaring their 
obligations to the Citizens of Philadelphia an[d as] a proof 
of their gratitude prop[osed an evenin]gs—entertainment at 
the New Theatre as a benefit for those unfor[tunate] persons 
in slavery at Algiers.’ This was received with the loudest 
shout of applause and last evening the Commedians fulfilled 
their promise. It is supposed they got at least two thousand 
dollars—Preceding the Play M*. Wignell delivered an ani- 
mated and well written address suited to the occasion. 

Remember me to your brother Edward and other old 
friends and believe [me] to be most sincerely your friend & 
humble servant, 

EzexkiEL ForMAN 


I have this moment been informed that a resolve for lay- 
ing an embargo on all our shipping has just passed the 
House of Representatives of the United States. 


Mr. Joun C. Rockutt11. 


renders our merchantmen liable to condemnation on their islands, her 
next policy will be an open declaration of war, to which indeed her 
former injuries appear preparatory. An embargo, then, on our shipping 
appears a measure of first necessity.” —General Advertiser. 

1“The management of the New Theatre generously and humanely 
propose appropriating the profits from this evenings performance, 
towards mitigating the sufferings of our distressed brethren in Algiers. 
An offer so noble and philanthropic justly merits the thanks and appro- 
bation of the Citizens of Philadelphia, and will no doubt ensure a 
numerous audience.” —General Advertiser, March 24, 1794. 

“Tn aid of a Fund about to be established for the relief or redemption 
of American citizens Captives in Algiers. . . . Comedy ‘ Every one has 
his Faults,’ and the ‘Sailors Landlady,’ with the Comic opera, ‘The 
Poor Soldier’ &c.”” From advertisement in General Advertiser of March 
24, 1794. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF JAMES 
CLAYPOOLE. 


|The following are selections from the letter-book of James Claypoole, 
merchant, of London, who emigrated to Philadelphia in 1683. 

This book consists of 447 pages of large cap size, 426 of which contain 
the letters written in London between 3d mo. 6th, 1681, and July 10, 
1683, and the remainder of those sent from Philadelphia. The latter are 
here given entire; of the former, only extracts are given of such por- 
tions as relate to Pennsylvania and his intended removal thither. | 


LonDow, y® 12th. 5th mo 1681 
To SAMUELL CLARRIDGE— 


“‘T have begun my letter in too little a ps. of pap. to give 
thee my Judgmt. of Pensilvania, but in short I and many 
’ others wiser than Iam doe very much approve of it: and 
doe Judge Wm. Penn as fitt a man as any is in Europe to 
plant a Country: when he comes to towne I shall treat with 
him for 5000 Acres for thee: I know 100 hb is y* purchase 
thereof: and if thou dost not conclude soon it may be too 
late: for wee suppose in a few weeks hee will be gone 
thither :” 

Lonpon, 13 of 5th. mo. 1681 
To Epwp. CLaypooLE— 
“My Sister Norton and her son James are to imbarque 


this month for New Jersy to my brother.” 


LONDON 26th. of 5 mo, 1881 
To SaMvuELL CLARRIDGE— 

“My servt. sent thee a pap that Wm. Penn gave him 
about Pensilvania: I would have had some discourse with 
him but y‘ hee was in such extra. haste to be gone towards 
Bristole y* wee could not have time, but hee said hee had 
writt to thee, and would discourse mee fully in a few dayes : 
there is great encouragmt. both as to y* Country. and Gouv- 
ernour, who I believe will establish good lawes as near as 
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hee cann, I have not time else I would say more .. . if I 
had a mind to buy Land there, I would forbear till I saw 
that he was not interrupted by Baltamore in his taking pos- 
session, for this Baltimore is a great Governor. in Maryland, 
that borders upon Pensylvania, and has recd. Rent for some 
yeares past of the Inhabitants thereof, and its like does so 
to this day by Connivance, but keep this to thy selfe.” 


Lonpon y° 107 mo 1681 
To SaAmMvELL CLARRIDGE— 


“William Penn does not intend for Pensylvania till next 
spring and then tis like there will be many people ready to 
goe from England Scotland & Ireland: he is offred great 
things 6000 tb for a Monopoly in Trade: weh. he refuses: 
and for Islands & ticular places great sums of Money, but 
he designes to doe things equally betweene all partyes, and 
I believe truely does aime more at Justice and righteousnes 
& spreading of truth, then at his owne ticular gaine: I 
try’d him about thy proposalls to take 100 tbh for 5000 Acres, 
and abate y* quitt Rent, wch. he refused intending to do 
equally by all. If thou wilt be concerned y* halfe of 5000 
Acres, I will have the other halfe, and make as good tearmes 
for thee as for myselfe: It may be I shall get him to take 
his mony in Ireland:” “No quitt Rent to begin by the 
purchasers of Pensylvania till above 3 yeares hence.” 


LONDON, 24th. 7 mo. 1681 
To ArtuuR CoTTEN— 


“ There is a ship going to Pensilvania from Bristoll, and 
Wm. Pen is gone thither to take his leave of y* friends, and 
there is another ship going thither from hence, and may be 
ready in a fortnight, but Wm. Pen goes not till spring.” 


Lonpon. 22 8 mo 1681 
To SAMUELL CLARRIDGE— 


I have possitively bought 5000 Acres of Jand of Wm. 
Penn and am to pay him 100 ib for it next 3d. day, and I 
know not but y‘ I may buy y® quitt Rent off also for 20 tb” 

VoL. x.—13 
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LONDON 28th 8th. mo 1681 
To Norton CLayPooLE— 


“‘T have purchased of Wm. Penn 5000 Acres in his Coun- 
try, and I know not how I may be disposed in my own 
mind in a year or 2 time to remove thither wth. my family, 
however in the mean time I propose to send over my attor- 
ney wth. some servts. to build and plant &c. and to Pvide 
Cattle and all other necessarys, that if I ever come there, my 
land may be still Improving or some prt. of it and not lye 
wholy wast, Or if I should send over one of my Sons as 
overseer, and servants, wt. sort of Servants may be most 
Pfitable.” 


Lonpon 26. 9 mo. 1681 
To SAMUELL CLARRIDGE— 


“Thomas Rudyard ‘is agreeing here with a great shipp 
for Pennsillvania: and I here there is another goeing from 
Bristoll: and in y* beginning of y*° Summer it is expected 
there will goe 3,, or 4,, shipps more from here: I must send 
some servants to Improve my land, if I could tell where to 
gett some that were likely to doe well, and should be glad 
of a little advise from thee :” 


Lonpoy, 13 10 mo 1681 
To Samu. CLARRIDGE— 


“Tf thou hadst not forbid the delivery of Thy letter to 
W. P. thou mights well think I would have given it him and 
as to thy judgmt. of the letters from New Jarsy that they are 
to decoy people that is known to be otherwise, and that the 
chiefest of them came from very honest faithfull friends :” 


Lonpon. 11 12 mo. 1681 
To Francis & Greorae Rogers.— 


“The method of friends taking up land of Wm. Pen is 
by deeds of conveyance for wceh. the Purchaser pays abt. 
12s. If it be for 5000 Acres wch. is called a whole share or 
Ppriety: for that we pay £100 & 50s. @ annum quit rent to 
begin in 83 or 84 (I cannot tell wceh.) they that will pay no 
rent must pay £120 prest., & so for a lesser quantity ®por- 
tionable, and he that can settle some few familys, I think 
abt. 6 may have his land altogather and every purchaser of 
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5000 Acres is to have 100 Acres by lot in y* first city, the 
consessions or fundamentalls for governmt. are to be Pfected 
this day and then to be Ingrosed & signed & sealed by y® 
governour & purchasers, weh. if it may be @mitted, I shall 
send you a Copy of, and then may write you more at large, 
if you intend to be concerned as also abt our Pensilvania 
Compa.” 


Lonpon. 9 1 mo 1681-2 
To Wm. Poprte & Ros. Stewart. 


“T am desired by Wm. Pen, who is my singular good 
friend, whom I suppose Wm. Popple has also some know]- 
edge of to write to get abt. 1500 or 2000 vine plants to carry 
with. him to Pensilvania a Colony in y* West Indies near 
Mary Land weh. the King has given him, lying in 41, 42. 
43 degr. of Northern latitude, whether he Intends God will- 
ing wth. his family and servts. & many friends this summer, 
he desires of those that bears the best grapes, rather than y* 
most” 


Lonpon, 14 1 mo 1681-2 
To Francis & Geo. Rogers. 


*“ As to y* settling of a Compa. in Pennsylvania we have 
had many meetings, and debated about it, and brought mat- 
ters now so to bear as we think will give generall content. 
The proposalls or Articles are transcribeing, and next week 
we shall come to a conclusion either to desist or send coppies 
abroad, and then I shall advise you further.” 


Lonpon, 21 i mo 1681-2 
To Francis & Gro. Rogers— 


“As to planting my land in Pensilvania, I have had divers 
considerations in my mind weh. way to @ceed, but cannot 
come to any result, sometimes I am thinking to send one of 
my sons as an overseer wth. 2 or 3 servants to build a little 
house and plant an Orchard & Garden & get some Cattell & 
ground cleared for Corne, and so to go on raising of Corne 
& Cattell, & other times I am thinking to send some honest 
poor friend wth. a servt. or two to act for me as my Attor- 
ney, that if I should have an Inclination hereaftr. to go 
thither wth. my family, I may have a house & some visions 
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ready, I conclude on neither as yet because of some objec- 
tions, wch. I can not get over, and the setling y* Compa. 
wherein I here may some Incouragmt. be offered for my 
going there myselfe, and one grand objection is, that I may 
not possibly like y* house, nor situation, & so not care to 
dwell in it, wn. we have concluded our business & all things 
else relating to y* Compa. we shall send Coppys thereof to 
divers parts, and among y® Ist. to you at Corke” 


LONDON, 28 1 mo 1682 
To Francis & Gro. Rogers— 

“The Articles for the Pensilvania Compa. are printing, 
& I hope will be done by next post, and then either Philys 
Ford or myselfe will send you one, I cannot tell wt. to write 
you abt. the deeds for Land, but yours will be like mine and 
others wch. are approved on by men skilled in the law, and 
as to improving of land there I can say little at present but 
do find my selfe more and more Inclined to goe, so that I 
believe it will be my lot to remove wth. my family before a 
year be past, whereof I shall write you farther,” ... “I 
have subscribed 100 fb in y* Compa. stock, hope y*® same of 
you and others.” 

Lonpon 4 2 mo. 1682 
To Francis & Gro. Rocers— 

“T at this time convey the Articles of y* Pensilvania 
Compa. wch. I suppose upon Pusall you will easily under- 
stand if you are satisfyed so as to subscribe you must ordr. 
some one to do it in time, and send your vote against the 
29th. Next month, when the Subscriptions is to be con- 
firmed by depositing 5 ®e and the 3 Generall officers The 
Treasurer & Committe as # the 5th. Article, there are Some 
here privately talked of that are intended to be nominated 
at the Generall Court for President, Deputy, Secretary &c. 
but at present I think it not convenient to mention them, 
but by next post we expect Wm. Pen in Town, and then I 
expect he will either write to you himself or Joyn wth. 
Philys Ford & I to write to you and other friends of Cork 
in advice to you abt. this business, in the Interim please to 
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communicate it as far as your freedome to friends or others 
as Jno. Hamon Tho: Cook, Rbt. Rogers &c.” 


LONDON 19 2 mo 1682 
JosEPH GROVE— 

“‘ My eldest Sonne is goeing away this week in the Amity 
Richard Diamond for Pennsylvania to bee an Assistant to 
Wm Penns surveighor. I have bought 5000 acres of land, 
and may probably be concerned in the Compa. or society of 
weh. I send thee a book Inclosed, and one of Wm. Lodding- 
tons: Soe if the Lord cleares up our way, I hope I may re- 
move next year with my whole family thither. . . . I in- 
tend to continue my Correspondancy with thee as long as I 
stay here, and also when I come to Pennsylvania for wee 
have a prospect of a considerable trade between Barbadoes 
& Pennsylvania wee calculate there will go thither from 
hence above 1000 friends this year: after Mid-summer then 
2 or 8 shipps will go from London. then Wm. Penn and 
his family goes: Thomas Rudyard Christe. Taylour and his 
family and many others, Then two shipps from Bristoll and 
5 from Wales: so that if y* Lord bless us and pros# our way 
the Country will be planted in a little time” 


Lonpon, 20 2 mo 1682 
To Epwarp CLayPooLE— 

“ Have bought 5000 Acres of land of Wm. Pen & we are 
endeavouring to settle a Society for trade, according to this 
—Inclosed book of Articles, there has been subscriptions 
allready for near 10000 tb but we laid that aside; not having 
agreed on all #ticulars & now the next week we shall begin 
to subscribe according to this booke Divers ®sons have de- 
sired that if the stock be considerable, so as y‘ we shall 
ceed, that I might be one of y* Principall Officers as Dep- 
uty, for there are 2 Chosen for President & Treasurer; wch. 
I am Inclined to accept of if they chuse me, however I have 
a great drawing in my mind to remove wth. my family 
thither, so that I am given up if the Lord clears our way to 
be gone next spring, it may be about a year hence, I know 
not of any sooner time, in y® mean time I am verry willing 
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and desirous to serve my Correspondents here, & shall do it 
wth. y* same care & diligence as formerly, & thee in ®ticu- 
lar Brother, I hope thou wilt not lessen or wth. draw thy 
business, for I shall be writing thee almost every mon. how 
my mind stands as to this matter, and if anything should 
come near y° time of our going away, I shall certainly leave 
a letter of Atturney wth. some very honest sufficient man, 
to answer all bills, & to make full returns both to thee & all 
others, so that none shall have any cause to complain of me, 
for I shall doe Justly & honestly by all people, . . . Advise 
in thy next wt. I might have 2 negroes for, that might be 
fit for cutting down trees, building plowing or any sort of 
labour, that is required in y® Ist. planting of a country, I 
hope to carry 10 or 12 servts. from hence, & many people 
that love us well are Inclined to goe wn. we goe Wm. Pen 
himselfe & family goes this summer, & @bably abt. 1000 
people & he is so much my friend that I can have anything 
in reason I desire of him,” “I look not at all that but at the 
hand of y® Lord, who I believe will bless us this way. I had 
a letter from Brother Norton this week dated y* 16 10 mo 
from new Deal in Delaware bay where he is settled in a 
Plantation, he writes his wife and child was come, and he 
was going to fetch them home; Brother Wingfield is like 
to goe wth. us to Pensilvania, & has #mised to subscribe 
50 tb in y* Compa. stock, & I hear my Brother Jno. is much 
inclined to it. Pray Brother in thy next give me wt. advise 
thou canst abt. carrying things necessary for our first set- 
tling, & planting, & consider if there may not probably be a 
trade between Berbados & Pensilvania, we hope to have 
Corne & wine & Cattle, if the Lord blesses us, in a few 
years ;” 
Lonpon 30 8 mo 1682 

To Joun Spreap— 

“‘ Wee are fixing of a Compa. for trade in Pennsylvania 
by a pattent from the Governor Wm. Penn, according to 
this Inclosed printed booke. Wee have subscribed between 
5 and 6000", and till y* 29 next month y* subscriptions goe 
on here, then wee shall provide a Cargo upon y* Compa. 
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accot. and do hope to have a ship arrive there before winter 
and then for 6 months after subscriptions will be taken there 
to enlarge the stock: So that if thou or any friend or ac- 
quaintance of thine, have a mind to be concerned, you may 
send yor ordr. about subscribing: I hope through the Lords 
assistance to be there next year with all my family, I intend 
to imbark about the next first month call’d March: They 
have chosen Nicho. Moore president Jno. Simeock Deputy ; 
and myselfe Treasurer wch was done yesterday also an Agent 
and 6 factors to manage concernes here, and 12 for a Com- 
mittee In Pennsylvania :” 
LONDON 27 4 mo 1682 

To Epwarp CLayPpooLE— 

“T am still in the same mind of removing with my family 
to Pennsylvania in the spring about the first month, and 
shall ordr. my busyness accordingly, and as soon as I cann 
fix upon an Attourney with whom to leave my concernes 
here, I shall advise thee thereof: I have a trusty servant 
that is very dilligent and capable to do busyness, and has 
about 3 yeares to serve, but wee are not yet fully agreed 
about his staying here, or goeing with mee, and my sonne 
James who is now near 18 yeares old has an inclination to 
stay here, and I and his mother are willing hee should: but 
wee shall consider further, and in a few months come to a 
Conclusion. The pennsylvania society hath chosen mee 
treasurer & propose to allow mee 100 fb start @ annum and 
to dwell and dyett in their house to keep their effects of all 
sorts, and to oversee servants and buy & sell &c. wee have 
about 8000 tb subscribed, and do expect it will bee made up 
10000 th. the 4 of wch. wee take in at present: and y® other 
4. as wee shall have occasion the next year or afterwards: 
. . . [think I must have 2 Negroe men stronge fellowes 
and a boy and Girle, so I desire thee y‘ when thou meets 
with such as may be pro for y® Country and my occasions 
to keep them for mee: The boy & girle may bee from 12 to 
17 yeares old or between 10 and 15: ... If thou art 
minded to subscribe into the Compa. stock thou may send 
ordr. by Saml. Carpenter, or to Doct’. Nicho. Moore who 
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is our president, and intends to be gone from hence in a 
month or thereabouts, and for half a year after the Arrivall 
of y* first compa. shipp the book of subscriptions will be 
open: I shall be in a Capacity to serve my friends in Penn- 
sylvania as well as if I was not Treasurer to y* Compa. I 


dv 


shall expect thy advise, and I hope thou will not be sparinge.” 


Lonpon, 14 5 mo 1682 
To Norton CLAYPooLE— 


‘“‘T have 100 Acres where our Capitall Citty is to be upon 
y° River near Schoolkill & Peeter Cooks, there I intend to 
plant & build my first house wee have Erected a Society for 
trade in Pensylvainia . . . if there be any friend or 
aqquaintance of thine y‘ is inclined to Joyne wth. us I desire 
thee to encourage it, for y* greater or. Stock y* more easily 
will it bear y® Charge, for wee could very well imploy 
20000 tb stock, One Doctr. Moore a very worthy ingenious 
person is Chosen presedent, John Symcock of Pensylvainia 
Deputy president, I am Chosen Treasurer, they allow y° 
president 150 tb y°® dept. & Treasurer, each 100 ib @ annum 
agreed for 7 yeares to come we are to send over a 100 servts. 
to build houses, to plant & improve land and for Cattle & to 
sett up a glass house for Bottles drinking glass & window 
glass, to supply y® Islands & continent of America & we hope 
to have wine & oyle for Mrchandize, & some linon however 
hemp for Cordage, & for Iron Lead & other Mineralls we 
have no doubt off so y‘ through y® blessing of god wee may 
hope for a great increase And it may come to be a famous 
Compy. We have sent a messenger to y*° Emperour & Kings 
to settle a Constant friendship & trade between us & have 
sent y™ dinners #esents in y* name of y* Society & do reserve 
about 2000 tb for y° Beaver & Furr trade & Sckins we have 
bought 20000 Acres of land & shall have 400 Acres of it y® 
Capitall Citty where our house must be built wth. divers 
warehouses & offices, As for the governour Wm. Penn he 
has bin and will be very kind to us, besides his Subscription 
weh. is Considerable he has given us y® quitt rent of all or. 
land and most ample pattent or Charter to be Confirmed by 
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the first generall Assembly in Pensylvania wth. as many 
priveledges as wee could desire, whereby we are a Corpora- 
tion a Lordship & mannor having a magistracy & Governmt. 
wth. or selves, y® 3 principall officers aforesd. being Justices 
of y®° Peace. . . . I thank thee for thy advice about goods 
y’ may be proper to send, and I desire thee give mee what 
farther advice and direction thou canst, wch. may be very 
benificiall to me, so be not sparing of thy Paines but lett thy 
advice be large and full.” 


Lonpon. 5 6 mo 1682 
To Fran. & Gero. Rocers. 


“We want servants for y* Society of all Capacities, there 
will go three Shipps this month, in one goes Wm. Penn, In 
another the President and Servants for y® Compa. y® 3d. is 
Tho. Hutson a great shipp gone yesterday with passengers.” 


Lonvpon. 5 7 mo 1682 
To WINGFIELD CLAYPOOLE. 


“T desire thee to get me some good servts for pennsyl- 
vania either husbandman Carp bricklayr. or almost any other 
trade.” 


Lonpon. 12 7 mo 1682 
To SAMUELL CLARRIDGE 


“ y* writings for East Jarsey are @fected: I read them all 
over myself, and saw them signed and delivered and sub- 
scribed as a witness, and they were to be recorded in Chan- 
cery: and is expected will be ready tomorrow: but I doubt 
hee will not deliver mee all y* writeings for 200 tb for there 
must be 50 tb advance towards y* Stocke.” 


Lonpon. 21 7 mo 1682 
To Joun Goopson— 

“Dear Friend I hope by this time you are safe in y° 
Downes which I should be glad to heare by a few lines 
From thee and how you all doe on borde and what order 
they keep we pleaded with y® master for a batemt. for thee 
either in... . or that } passinger but could not prevail he 
said thy accomodetion in the Gun room was worth as much 
as the prsidents in y* Cabbin he promised that Edward Cole 
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should keep his place with thee all y* voyage so I desire thee 
to insist upon it that he may not be turned out for he is a 
Civill man and will not wrong any but may be wronged by 
others: I gave the Boatswaine halfe a crowne to be kind to 
him, and spake to the mates and to the President the like: 
So I hope he will be well used, here is y* Indenture for 
Edwd. Cole who is to serve mee 4 yeares; which I desire 
thee to lay up safe for mee till I come to Pennsylvania: and 
here is the bill of parcells for the goods in the Chest and 
bundle being Iron mongers Ware: tooles, for workinge and 
some matterialls towards y® building of a house: weh. lett 
him take a Coppie of, and the other things were committed 
to his care being in his name. Chest, and a case a bundle 
and an Iron pott: here is also one of the bills of ladeing for 
freit. and passage. Hee arriving in health in y® Country I 
expect he should ent’ upon my land, where y° first Citty is 
intended to bee built. And there with the advise of Wm. 
Penn Doct* Moor Tho: Holmes Ralph Withers and thyselfe : 
I would have him to beginn to build a house that may re- 
ceive us, If it please y* lord wee arrive there in the 2d. or 
3d. month next: If it bee but a slight house like a barne 
with one floore of two Chambers: and will hold us and our 
goods and keep us from y® sunn & weath" it may suflice: I 
would also have some trees planted at y® right season for an 
orchard between the trees growinge, weh. may be either 
lowp’d or sawed of near the topp or roote as is most advise- 
able: but for Grubbing up, I think that may be left till I 
come with more help: I need not name the fruite trees but 
I would have all such sorts as o* neighbours there do plant: 
But principally I would have him look out for Earth to make 
Bricks and prepare as much as he cann in y*® most conve- 
nient place to work upon in Springe. I write to my Broth" 
Edward Claypoole of Barbados to send mee one or 2 good 
stout negroes in y® Spring, and I hope to bring a Carpent. 
a husbandman & some other servants with mee: I would 
have a sellar und* y® house if it may bee, as to his mainte- 
nance till I come I know not how to advise, but must leave 
y' to him, and to y® advise of my good friends there: I hope 
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hee will be wise & save & do what hee cann for my advan- 
tage, and then I shall be y® more Pengaged to do for him; 
and y* more peace & satisfaction he will have in his owne 
minde: Truly my desire is y* we may all have an Eye to y°® 
Lord in all o* undertakings, who is the great provider for 
all and y® preserver of all; that we may soe live in his fear 
y* we may honn* his name and truth and in our whole con- 
versation answ’ his wittness in all people so shall righteous- 
ness establish our Nation, and our habitations be in peace 
and safety even in Jerusalem, that is a quiet habitation.” 


Lonpon, 21 7 mo 1682 
To Epwarp CoLE— 


“T would willingly have a cell* und. y® house for I shall 
bring wines and other liquors y‘ the heat may otherwise 
spoyle: . . . write what things is most wanted for my 
concernes there, and what kind of land my Lott is, and how 
it lyes as to y® River &c. and what wat" and trees and all 
things needful to be known when thou hast got a hovell to 
keep them safe, and provition without much charg for food, 
thou wert best buy a Cow and a Sow or two for breed, but 
in all things get good advise.” 

LONDON, 21 7 mo 1682 
To Tuomas Lovepay— 

*‘ Our presid‘ with above 50 servts. belonging to y* Society 
is going away in a great shipp for Pennsylvania, we suppose 
it is this night in y* Downes: It is about 500 Tunn called 
y° Jeoftries Thomas Arnall Mt Wm. Penn & those friends in 
y° wellcome, we hope may be near half way thith™ there have 
been divers false reports to discourage people as if a Shipp 
from Bristol with friends was cast away, and y* Carolina 
was seized by y* Spaniards but all is well and like to pros?.” 


LONDON, 23 7 mo 1682 
To Epwarp CLayPpooLE— 


“T have sent by Capt” Arnall (who is in y* Downes bound 
for Pennsylvania) an honest man to build mee a slight house 
and plant an Orchard and clear some ground with the help 
of a Carpent* that is goeing with another friend: My man 
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is a Brick maker, but has skill in planting and husbandrie 
and a p* of a Carpent’, he is an honest industrious solid man 
of about 47 yeares old, and one called a Quaker: for his 
assistance and for my use and service I desire thee to pro- 
vide me 2 good stout negroes men, such as are like to be 
plyable and good natured: and ingenious: I question not 
but thou knowes better then I doe wch. may be fittest for 
me: and I hope thou wilt be so kind as to lett mee have 
those w™ are good likely men: for some I hear are so ill 
natured and surrly, that a man had bett™ keep a Bear, and 
some again so ingenious dilligt and good natured, that they 
are a great comfort and Benefitt to a man and his family: 
And my family is great and I have 3 young Children : so that 
it may bee very prejudiciall to mee to have bad negroes: I 
would also have a boy and a girle to serve in my house: I 
would not have either of them und* 10 yeares or above 20: 
but principally observe their nature and Capacity: If I have 
them in y® 3¢ or 4" month in Pennsylvania may be well, but 
y° men I would have sent by y° first oppertunity in Spring, 
directed to Jno. Goodson at Upland In pennsylvania Chyr- 
rurgeon to the Society of traders, or in his absence to Ralph 
Withers, to whom I have given a lett’ of attourny to be 
deputy Treasurer to y° Society till my Arrivall.” 


Lonpown. 11 8 mo 1682 
To Epwarp CLAyPooLE— 


“<I desired thee to send mee to Pennsylvania 2 Negroes: 
. . . I desire to have one man & one woman :” 


Lonpon 14 9 mo 1682 
To Tuomas Cooxe— 


‘The shares of East Jarsy is upon y° riseing hand, and I 
am not sure I can purchase a 24th. for 450 tb but if thou 
will give mee ord® I will do for thee as well as I cann.” 


Lonpon— 9 11 mo 1682 
To Rosert TuRNER— 


“T reed yesterday thine 29th. past as to our intended 
voyage for Pensylvania, we hope to be ready to imbarq abt. 
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y° end of the 1st. month, and are looking out for a good ves- 
sell to carry us, I am in Treaty wth. one Jeffries M' of a 
shipp of 500 Tunn, w™ will require 2 mo: time to gett ready 
in, he has used the Virginia trade and may be very fitt for 
us both ship and M'if we can but procure company and 
goods enough to make a bargain w™ him to engage him into 
Delaware river directly w™ we suppose ab‘ 80 Passingers 
and 50 Ton of goods may doe, she is by report for I have 
not yet seen her a very brave ship as not many Mrcht* ships 
in England exceeds her so if thou knowst of any friends in 
Ireland that have a purpose of going to, Pensylvania or New 
Jarsy, and will take this opportunity it may be a great ac- 
comodation to them as well as to us if thou hears of any I 
desire thee write to me ab‘ it, as for any news for Pensylva- 
nia we have of late none but good, there had been 21 sail 
ships arrived last summer in Delaware and the country is 
very well liked for Pleasantness by the people, Wm. Penn 
was well and things was like to be settled to content and 
was received w™ a great deal of love and respect and had 
held a Court in Pensilvania and was gone to hold another 
at New Castle, and there also the people readily subjected 
to him and there was like to be a good understanding and a 
fair setlem' of the bounds between Baltamore and him, I 
suppose thou heard long since of 31 friends that dyed in 
Wm. Pens ship of the small pox, but as for other reports, 
w we believe are lyes it is in vain to mention them, we are 
in dayly expectation of another ship from New York w™ will 
bring us more ample ace’ of all things, w™ I may advise thee 
of, in the meantime I desire to hear from thee w* and how 
thou intends to goe and any other advice that thou thinks 
may be serviceable.” 
Lonpon, 9 11 mo 1682-3 

To Joun Beer— 

“‘ Thine of the 23* past reed some days since from Exon as 
to thy proposall of furnishing me w® a ship for Pensilvania I 
should like it well if all things else were suitable, but a ves- 
sell of a hundred Ton will not serve us for we are like to be 
100 Passingers and do intend if we can compass it to have a 
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ship of 4 or 500 Ton and am now in Treaty w® a M' of such 
a vessell that has used the Virginia trade so I cannot tell 
how I can serve thee in this matter, Thomas Singleton is 
going away tomorrow or next day, as to thy ability I doe 
not question that, and if there was any respect I could serve 
thee in I should readily do it.” 
LONDON 11 11 mo 1682-3 

To Epwarp CoLE— 

‘* As I said before I hope there will be a little house built 
for us if it be but like a barne and if possible let there be a 
sellar made to keep some wine and other liquors Cool in 
that I intend to take w™ me, for its like we shall come there 
in very hot weather, and if there could be some fruit trees 
set at the right season it might be well . . . I writ to thee 
the 9th. and mentioned something of a servt. w™ I have now 
agreed w™ and bound for 8 years, his name is Phillip Brooks 
as # the Inclosed Indenture w™ I send thee, as also the bill 
of lading from the M* and an Invoyce of his things w® I 
desire thee to take care of and see that he hasthemall, .. . 
If thou hast not imploym*‘ for him let him worke for some 
other body for wages, for I would not have him idle, and 
keep him in subjection and good ord’, I have committed the 
care of him and his Chest to Thomas Singleton Mr’ of the 
ship and given him an acc‘, w‘ there is in it, that while he is 
on ship board he may looke a little after him, and see that 
he doth not make away his things, . . . I have sent with 
the boy more things than he needs, but let him wear his old 
things out first, and upon those days he dos not work his 
new things.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE 
OF TRENTON. 


[From The Pennsylvania Evening Post of Saturday, December 28, 1776.] 


“Extract of a letter from an officer of distinction at 
Newtown, Bucks county, dated December 27, 1776. 


“«<¢Tt was determined, some days ago, that our army should 
pass over to Jersey, in three different places, and attack the 
enemy. Accordingly about two thousand five hundred 
men, and twenty brass field-pieces, with his Excellency 
Gen. Washington at their head, and Majors Gens. Sullivan 
and Green, in command of two divisions, passed over on 
the night of Christmas, and about three o’clock, A.M. were 
on their march, by two routs, towards Trenton. The night 
was sleety, and the roads so slippery that it was day break 
when we were two miles from Trenton. But happily the 
enemy were not apprised of our design, and our advanced 
party were on their guards at half a mile from the town, 
when Gen. Sullivan’s and Gen. Green’s divisions soon came 
into the same road. Their guard gave our advanced party 
several smart fires, as we drove them; but we soon got two 
fieldpieces at play, and several others in a short time; and 
one of our Colonels pushing down on the right while the 
others advanced on the left, into the town. The enemy, 
consisting of about fifteen hundred Hessians, under Col. 
Rohl, formed and made some smart fires from the musketry 
and six fieldpieces, but our people pressed from every quar- 
ter, and drove them from their cannon. They retreated 
towards a field behind a piece of wood up the creek, from 
Trenton, and formed in two bodies, which I expected would 
have brought on a smart engagement from the troops, who 
had formed very near them, but at that instant, as I came in 
full view of them, from the back of the wood, with his Excel- 
lency General Washington, an officer informed him that the 
party had grounded their arms, and surrendered prisoners. 
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“¢The others soon followed their example, except a part 
which had gone off in the hazy weather, towards Princeton, 
and a party of their light horse which made off on our first 
appearance. ‘Too much praise cannot be given to the officers 
of every regiment. By their active and spirited behaviour, 
they soon put an honorable issue to this glorious day. 

‘“«¢T was immediately sent off with the prisoners to M’Con- 
key’s ferry, and have got about seven hundred and fifty safe 
in town and a few miles from here, on this side of the ferry, 
viz. one Lieutenant Colonel, two Majors, four Captains, 
seven Lieutenants, and eight Ensigns. We left Col. Rohl, 
the commandant, wounded, on his parole, and several other 
officers and wounded men at Trenton. We lost but two of 
our men that I can hear of, a few wounded, and one brave 
officer, Capt. Washington, who assisted in securing their 
artillery, shot in both hands. Indeed every officer and pri- 
vate behaved well, and it was a most fortunate day for our 
arms, which I the more rejoice at, having an active part in 
it. The success of this day will greatly animate our friends, 
and add fresh courage to our new army, which, when formed, 
will be sufficient to secure us from the depredations or insults 
of our enemy. 

“«¢ Gen. Ewing’s division could not pass at Trenton for the 
ice, which also impeded Gen. Cadwallader passing over with 
all his cannon and the militia, though part of his troops 
were over, and if the whole could have passed, we should 
have swept the coast to Philadelphia. We took three stand- 
ards, six fine brass cannon, and about one thousand stands 
of arms.’ 

‘“‘ Published by order of Council of Safety. 

“G, Bickuam, Sec. pro tem. 


‘“‘ By an authentic account received this morning, the fol- 
lowing is a list of prisoners taken, viz. One Col. two Lieut. 
Cols. three Majors, four Captains, eight Lieuts. twelve En- 
signs, two Surgeon Mates, ninety nine serjeants, twenty five 
drummers, nine musicians, twenty five servants, and seven 
hundred and forty privates.” 
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A SUMMER JAUNT IN 1773. 
CONTRIBUTED BY REV. GEORGE MORGAN HILLS, D.D. 


[The title to the original MS. which the Rev. Dr. Hills has kindly 
contributed is: “ Journal of a tour from Philada. to Bethelem, &c. In 
Company with Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, Miss. Kitty and Miss. Nancy 
Laurence and Mr. E. Laurence.” Unfortunately the writer is un- 
known, but is presumably the W ... of the text. The annotations have 
been added by the Editor.] 


August 15, 1773, Sunday.—Left Philada. about 7 o’clock 
Morning, Arrived at Abington } past nine, the roads but 
Indifferent, (12 miles). House kept by Paul tolerable, 
brekfast pretty good.’ Left Abington about 11 o’clock 
A.M., arrived at Jamison’s } past 3 p.m.? great part of the 
road hilly & rough—The House at Jamison’s (15 miles) 
neat and clean, Dinner very indifferent, Claret so called, 
very bad. At five o’clock p.m. left Jamisons, and at 8 P.M. 
arriv’d at Wilson’s.* Road indifferent, Supper at Wilson’s 
very good, Wine Lisbon, good, Spirits very good, no Can- 
dles in the House, the People dirty, the House swarming 
with Buggs—no sleep. 13 miles. 

August 16, Monday. Six o’clock left Wilson’s d d 
dirty house, and } past 9 a.m. arrived at Kogers.* Breakfast 





? As early as 1768, John Paul was the proprietor of the inn with the 
sign of the Wagon, at the intersection of the old York with the Easton 
Road, near the present village of Willow Grove. Later it was called the 
Red Lion, and was considered the “best hostelry between the Rising 
Sun and Coryell’s Ferry.” 

? In 1772, Mary Jamison’s name appears in the “ Assessors list of the 
Innkeepers of Buckingham township, Bucks County.” The locality was 
long known as Centreville, but has again returned to its old name,— 
* Jamisons.” 

5 John Wilson was landlord of the “Sign of the Harrow,” on the Dur- 
ham Road, in Nockamixon township, Bucks Co., at the date of this 
Journal. 

* Joseph Kooken [not Kogers] was the landlord of the inn, on the 

Vou. x.—14 
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good, people oblidging, House neat and a handsome young 
Landlady. Road hilly, } past 11 a.m. left Kogers. 16 
miles. 

At two P.M. arriv’d at Bethelem, put up at Jost, ye only 
Inn in Town,! Dinner bad, met with Mr. Clem. Biddle,’ his 
sister Miss Nancy Biddle and Miss Nancy Roberts of 
Philada., joining our Company, both sprightly, agreeable 
Quaker Girls. About 4 P.M. we were joined by Mr. E. 
Laurence and his Sister Miss Nancy Laurence of Chestnut 
Grove, Monmouth County* and Mr. and Miss Emly, which 
completed our party. 

This afternoon Mr. Horsly [Horsfield]* waited on the 
Company, and in the evening conducted us to see ye Meeting 
of the Society at their Church, Solemn and devout; Supper 
pretty good, Wine good, also Punch, beer indifferent.® 

Tuesday 17th. Breakfast good; this Day the Company 
visited the different appartm* of the Moravians, viz. The 
single Sisters, Widows, the single Brothers, the places of 
Worship, Water Works, Garden, Mills &c. All which give 
much satisfaction, being accompanyed by Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 


“old Bethlehem Road” south of the mountain, in Upper Saucon town- 
ship, Northampton County. 

1The Sun Inn. Just Jansen [Johnson] was landlord, 1771 to 1781. 
He was a Dane by birth, and for a number of years a mariner. The 
building, modernized, stands on Main near Broad Street. 

2 See “ The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians, now Deceased,” p. 81. 

8 Elisha Lawrence, subsequently Colonel First Regiment New Jersey 
(Royal) Volunteers. ‘Chestnut Grove” tract was part of the “ Manor 
of Buckhole.” 

* Joseph, son of Timothy Horsfield, the well-known “Squire” of 
Bethlehem. 

5 The Marquis de Chastelleux, when in America, 1780-1782, visited 
Bethlehem. ‘The translator of his “‘ Voyages dans l’Amérique Septen- 
trionale,” in a foot-note refers to the inn, ... “ it was not inferior to the 
best of the largest in England . . . we were constantly supplied with 
venison, moor-game, the most delicious read and yellow-bellied trout, 
the highest flavored wild strawberries, luxuriant asparagus . . . notwith- 
standing the difficulty of procuring good wine at that time throughout 
the continent, we were here regaled with wine and brandy of the best 
quality, and exquisite old Port and Madeira.” 
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rison' who beheaved with a great deal of politeness, and was 
very obliging. To night went to their meeting; this Day 
the Female Children at Dinner; very neat and great de- 
corum, Dinner at Jost pretty good; Mr. Horsly [Horsfield] 
dined with the Company; Supper good; the Company in 
good Spirits, and seemingly agreeable to each other. 
Wednes. 18th. Set out this Morning at 7 a.m. for Naza- 
reth, and Mr. Biddle, Miss Biddle and Miss Roberts wt Mr. 
Emly and his Neice parted with us, they for Easton (6 miles) 
&c. 4 past 9 a.m. arrived at Christ" Spring? visited the Farm, 
saw & Grist mill, Distillery, &e. Every thing neat and in 
good Order, were very kindly Treated by Mr. Freindly 
where we had avery good Breakfast, Mr. Oakely* accom- 
pany’d us to the Farm (a sensible well beheav’d man ;) 
arriv’d at Nazareth about 12 o’clock; visited the House,* 
which is a neat plain Building, some tolerable paintings in 
it, went thro’ the Boy’s School,’ saw them knitting, not fit 


1 Nicholas Garrison, a member of the Staten Island family of the 
name. His wife’s maiden name was Mary Ann Brandt. For many years 
he was a sea-captain of repute. In 1763 he selected Bethlehem for the 
home of his declining years, where he lived in retirement, save that 
for a short time he served the town in the capacity of cicerone. It was 
he who gave the name of “ Nisky” to the wooded heights that skirt 
the southern limits of Bethlehem,—a favorite resort for visitors and 
residents of the town. 

? Christian’s Spring (named for a son of Count Zinzendorf) was a Mo- 
ravian settlement on the “ Barony of Nazareth,” between 1749 and 1796, 
to the west of the town of Nazareth. Many of the old buildings are still 
standing. 

8 John Okely was a native of Bedford, O. E., and came to Pennsyl- 
vania with the first Moravian colony in 1742. For many years he was 
the scrivener and conveyancer of the church. In 1774 he was commis- 
sioned a Justice of the Peace by Gov. John Penn; and in the Revolu- 
tionary period appuinted Assistant Commissary in the Continental 
service. He withdrew from the Moravians. 

* Now familiarly called the ‘‘ Whitefield House,” and occupied jointly 
by the Moravian Historical Society and Missionary Home. 

5 Nazareth Hall was originally built for a residence of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, who was expected to make a second visit to Pennsylvania in 1755. 
From 1759 to 1779 it was used as a boarding-school for sons of Mora- 
vian parents, and since 1785, as a boarding-school under Moravian con- 
trol. 
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work for Boys; left Nazareth } past 1 p.m. On our way to 
Easton lost our road, arriv’d at Easton about 4 p.m. (6 miles) 
put up at Rinker’s;' Dinner indifferent, Wine not good, a 
neat Court House here the only thing worth remarking, 
the Town lies very low at the Junction of leighy [Lehigh] 
and N. East branch of Delaware—Supper pretty so so Mr. 
Gordon? supp’d with us—Beds pretty good and clean, the 
People tolerable obliging. 

Thursdy : 19th. Left Easton on our return to Bethelem 
about 7 o’clock a.m. at } past 9 arriv’d at Bethelim, (10 
miles) the road good, Journey agreeable, killed some 
Pigeons; breakfast at Bethelem good; Mr. Laurence and 
I walked out with our Guns, no Sport, Joined by Mr. Ed- 
wards and Mr. Vaux of Philada.* who dined with us, Dinner 
good, the Company in high spirits. Went to Fish on ye 
Leheigh, not much Sport, this Evening the Ladys accom- 
panyed by Mrs. Garrison, went to view Hermitage,* Mrs. 
Garrison displeased at my not going with them, a very good 
Supper, poor Lawry Grogan was much frightened this even- 
ing by a Negro’s Head appearing in his bed, the good deeds 
of some of the Girls who thought he had best have a bed- 
fellow, they thought fit to sow my bed with some Oats & 
a Lanthern to signify I wanted to be enlightened, merry 
little Rogues ! 

Friday 20. Set out this morning with Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Lawry Grogan on a fishing party &c¢ to the Saucon 
where we killed some trout, and also Pidgeons. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrison Dined with the Compy, and drank Tea with 
them. Supper but indiffen* this evening, went early to Bed, 
purposing to set out on the following morning for Reading, 


1 John Rinker’s name appears in the list of innkeepers of Easton; 
Assessor’s return to June Sessions of Court 1773. 
2 Query. Lewis Gordon, the first lawyer admitted to practice in the 


courts of Northampton Co. 

8 Probably James Vaux, father of Roberts Vaux, a Vice-President of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Also called the ‘‘Old Man’s Place,” is now incorporated within the 
grounds of the Lehigh University. For years it was a favorite resort of 
the people of Bethlehem on pleasant summer afternoons, 
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the Town of Bethelim stands on the Banks of the River 
Lehigh on a hill with a pretty decent to the Water, and 
from the Opposite Bank of the River, has a very pretty ap- 
pearance, the whole Town is setled by Moravians who began 
it about Thirty Years ago, they seem to be an Industrious 
Inofensive people much addicted to particular forms and 
Ceremonies and in some respects resembling the Roman 
Catholicks. The unmarried of both Sexes have seperate 
houses and have no intercourse with each other; sure it 
never was the design of the Wise disposer of all things, that 
the Loveliest part of the Creation should thus be Cloistered 
up, as they were undoubtedly given to smooth the rugged 
path of Life, and to soften the turbulent temper of the other 
Sex: to be without their agreeable Company and Conversa- 
tion is not to live! 

The only Tavern kept here as before observed is Jost as 
the people are extreamly oblidging, the House clean & in 
general what you may have occation for in eating or drink- 
ing pretty good," the place I think must be Healthy from its 
Situation, which is pretty high. 

Saturday 21. Left Bethelem about 7 o’clock morning. 
Arrived at Allentown (6 miles) about 9, stop’d at the Sign 
of the King of Prussia, the House stunk so badly that we 
could not remain in it, and had it not been for the kindness 
of Mr. Backhouse,’ who invited the Company to take Break- 
fast with him, must have gone without, but we were Stran- 
gers & he took us in for which he has our Blessing. Allen- 
town is a pretty Situation but it seems to be a poor place. } 
past ten left Allentown, and at } past two arrived at Levan’s 
(10 miles) where we had such a Dinner as Travellers must 


The first inn erected by the Moravians on the Bethlehem tract was 
the Crown, in 1745, which stood on the south side of the Lehigh below 
the present bridge, and was open for guests at the date of this Journal. 
The second was the Sun. Before the erection of the Crown, guests were 
entertained in the “Gemeinhaus,”’—=special apartments being reserved 
for the purpose. 

? Richard Backhaus, later of the Durham Iron Works, Bucks County, 
was an innkeeper at this date. 
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often put up with,’ and might have thought it better had the 
Landlady come in without her eyes which were none of the 
prittiest to behold. The House did not seem remarkably 
clean, but may do to stop at for an Hour orso. At }3 P.M. 
left Levan’s, and at Six o’Clock were obliged to stop being 
catch’d in a heavy Gust we were kindly receiv’d by Mr. Par- 
vin? who much wanted us to stay with him all Night, but as 
it cleared up a little we pushed on, and about Seven o’Clock 
arrived at Shobers, (10 miles) where we got something to 
revive our Spirits being a little down by the heavy Rain we 
were catched in, the House from appearance promised some- 
thing good, but alass! we are often deceived by appearances, 
for it is the dirtiest House without exception in the Province, 
every room swarming with Buggs; Lawry Grogan sleept in 
the midst of them as tho’ he had been on a Bed of down, 
and of the cleanest kind, for my part if I did not pray all 
Night, I surely watched as Sleep was intirely banished from 
my Eyes, for tho’ I enclosed myself in a Circle, (not indeed 
made with an inchanted wand), yet made by what I thought 
would have answered better, the grease of a Candle, it did 
not save me from their devourations, which ended not but 
with the Night, this is a House by all travellers (who would 
chuse to lie in a whole skin), to be shuned; the fellow who 
keeps it, is an impertinant imposing Scoundrel, having the 
impudence to charge us in his Bill Five Shillings for his 
attendance, (non-attendance he ought to have said), as he 
came not near us. 

Sunday 22. Left this dreary mantion about 7 o’clock this 
morning & arrived at Reading about } past Eight, put up at 
Wilkinsons, where we got a very comfortable breakfast. 
This Day took a Walk round the town, which is prittily laid 
out the Streets being pritty wide & Cutting each other in 


1 Daniel Levan’s Inn was located on the road surveyed by David 
Shultze from Easton to Reading in 1755, where it is intersected by the 
New Mexatawney Road. 

?Query. Francis Parvin on Maiden Creek. 

3 Peter Withington’s (not Wilkinson) name is registered among the 
innkeepers of Reading at this date. 
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right Angles, but it lies low being entirely surrounded by 
high hills—the Schulkill runs close by it, and has an agree- 
able appearance. 

Monday 23. This Morning Mr. Mitchel and Lawry Gro- 
gan set out for the Country, and Mrs. Mitchell, Miss N. 
Laurence, Miss K. Laurence, and I. (W.) sent out for the 
top of Mount Parnassus, which after many difficulties & hair 
breadth escapes we at last achieved, it is a high Mountain 
which over looks Reading, and from the Summit of which 
you have a very extensive view of the circumjacent Country, 
but unfortunately for us, the Day was not clear, so that we 
were in great measure deprived of the pleasure we promised 
ourselves. 

This Day Mr. Read’ dined with us, he is a lively facetious 
Old Gentleman, and was obliging anough to take us a Walk 
thro’ a pretty garden he has. 

Tuesday 24. This morning we left Wilkinson’s [With- 
ington’s] on our route to Lancaster, it is a good House, 
Victuals good and well dressed, wine exceeding good, and 
the people obliging, about Fight o’clock left Reading, and 
at half past ten arriv'’d at Reamstown,? where we stoped 
to Breakfast, we being strangers made enquiry for the Best 
Tavern which we were shown to, but bad is the best, as 
everything was very dirty, however Necessity has no law, 
so we’re oblidg’d to make the best we could of it. About 
one o’clock we arriv’d at ye Dunker’s Town? and having 
a letter to the Superior, he was good anough to conduct us 
thro’ the different appartments of the House, they seem to 
be a poor inofensive people, bigoted to certain forms and 
ceremonies, and eat nothing that has had life in it, saying, 
all Animals are their Brethren, odd whimsies, however, 
as they are certainly inoffensive, they ought to be allowed 
to enjoy them in peace, about 5 o’clock this afternoon 
arrived at Lancaster, put up at Slough’s, a very good House 


1 See “The Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania,” etc., p. 190. 
* East Cocalico township, Lancaster County, formerly called “ Zoar.” 
5 Ephrata, the seat of the Seventh-Day Baptists. 
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victuals well dressed, wine good.’ Lancaster stands upon 
rising ground, the streets are regular and pritty wide, in- 
tersecting each other at rightangles, there are some pritty 
good Buildings here and the Town may contain about 
Seven Hundred Houses. 

Wednesday 25. Left Lancaster about 3 o’clock afternoon, 
fine pleasant Day, in good spirits, but alass! a sad accident 
had like to have turned our mirth into mourning for W... 
driving careless, and being happily engaged with the Lady 
he had the pleasure of riding with, and not mindfull enough 
of his charge, drove full against a large stump which stood 
in the way, by which the Chair was overturned and the 
Lady thrown out to a Considerable distance, but happily 
receiv’'d no hurt, this evening about 8 o’clock arriv’d at 
Douglass’? where supped and rested all night, the Supper 
pretty tollerable, beds indifferent, being short of Sheets for 
the Beds—the Woman was good enough to let W ... have 
a table-cloth, in lieu of one. 

Thursday 26. About 7 o’clock left Douglass’—hitherto 
we had been fav‘ since our first Setting out with pleasant 
Weather, but this Morning threatned us with the reverse it 
being hazy. About ten o’clock arrived at the Ship,’ where 
we breakfasted, which was good, the People obliging and 
the House clean and decent; at Eleven o’clock set out, 
about one o’clock we stop’d at the Admiral Warren‘ where 
Mr. Mitchell was taken so ill as obliged him to go to Bed, 
having something of an Ague, with much reluctance, we 
left him & Mrs. Mitchell there, and proceeded on to Stradel- 


1 Matthias Slough was the popular landlord, between 1761 and 1806, 
of the “ White Swan,” on Queen Street near the Square. He was also 
Coroner of the County, 1755-68; Assistant Burgess, 1761 ; a member of 
the Committee of Observation of the borough, 1774; and member of the 
Assembly, 1774-83. Died at Harrisburg, Sept. 12, 1812. 

2 On the old Lancaster Road, west of St. John’s Church, and between 
“Miller’s” and “the Hat.” 

5 The well-known hostelry on the old Lancaster Road, a short distance 
west from Downingtown. 

* Near the present Duffryn Mawr, Chester County, and between the 
“ Blue Bell” and “ White Horse.” 
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berger’s during which time it rained very heavy upon us 
which was the more disagreeable as the Ladys were much 
exposed thereto, neither of the Chairs having tops. Soon 
after our arrival at Stradelberger’s we were agreeably sur- 
prised by the arrival of Mr. & Mrs. Mitchell, he having got 
a little better, about 4 o’clock left Stradelberger’s and were 
all the way to town in a very heavy rain, but happily the 
Ladies good constitutions prevented any bad effects follow- 
ing their being so much wet, about 8 o’clock we arrived at 
Mr. Mitchell’s to the great joy of all concerned, after having 
escaped many perils by Land and by Water such as are 
already recited in this true and faithful Journal—and being 
absent from our Families & kindred so long a time as twelve 
days, and further this Journalist saith not. Number of miles 
travelled 210. 
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SOME NOTES ON MATINNECONK, OR BURLINGTON 
ISLAND. 


BY WILLIAM NELSON. 


Matinneconk, or Burlington Island, has an interesting his- 
tory. The Swedes had taken possession of it prior to 1648, 
as one of the desirable places in the Delaware River.—W. Y. 
Col. Docs., XII., 37, O’ Callaghan’s Hist. New Netherland, IL., 
80. It is designated on Lindstrom’s map of New Sweden, 
in 1654-5, as Tinnakonk’s Eylandh, although that name 
pertained more properly to the island now Tinnacum, eight 
or nine miles below Philadelphia, where the Swedish Gov- 
ernor Printz established his residence.—Hist. New Sweden, 
by Isaac Acrelius (Memoirs Penn. Hist. Soc., XII.), Phila., 
1874, 42,67. In 1656 a Swedish vessel sailed. up the Dela- 
ware and landed goods at Matinnekonck, regardless of the 
Dutch.—Cal. N. Y. Hist. MSS., I., 167. In 1668, Peter 
Jegou, a Frenchman, “ obtayned a permit & grant of gov- 
ern’ Philip Cartret, to take up ye Land Called Leasy Point 
lying and being over agst. Mattinagconn Eyland and Bur- 
lington to settle himselfe there and to build and Keep a 
house of Entertaynment for ye: accomodation of Trauelors.” 
He probably acquired Matinneconk Island about the same 
time. Two years later he was “ plundered by the Indians and 
by them utterly ruined as is well known to all y* world,” as 
he declared with bold hyperbole in 1679.— Records of Upland 
Court (Memoirs Penn. Hist. Soc., VII.), 140-1. He claimed 
to have lost 5000 guilders by this raidi—WV. Y. Col. Docs., 
XII., 476. In 1667-8 (February 15), Peter Alrichs was 
given by Governor Nicolls, of New York, a grant for two 
islands ‘‘ southwest from ye Island eomonly called Matine- 
conck.”—2 Penn. Archives, VII., 721. In September, 1671, 
the sister of an Indian named Tashiowycans died. The un- 
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happy savage “‘ exprest great Grief for it and said the Man- 
etto hath kill’d my Sister, & I will go and kill the Chris- 
tians, so taking another [Wywannattamo} with him he” 
sallied out and killed two Dutchmen, Peter Veltscheerder 
and Christian Samuels, at Tinnagcong Island, the men being 
in the service of Mr. Alrichs.—Records Upland Court, 149; 
2 Penn. Archives, V., 601-11; WN. Y. Col. Does., XII., 484-8. 
A general war between the whites and the Indians was 
averted only by the prompt action of some of the latter, who 
caused one of the murderers to be slain as soon as found, in 
the ensuing December.—2 Penn. Archives, V.,611. Mean- 
time, measures were taken to fortify Matinneconk Island 
against any further attacks.—Jb., 603. When the first 
Quaker settlers sailed up the Delaware, the sixteenth of 
Sixth month, 1677, “they got to a place called Chygoes 
Island, from Chygoe, an Indian Sachem, who lived there,” 
we are told by the usually very accurate historian, Samuel 
Smith.— History of New Jersey, 93. This “ Indian Sachem,” 
however, was doubtless the Frenchman, Peter Jegou, the 
tavern-keeper on the opposite point, for a year later the set- 
tlers said themselves, in a writing still extant, that when 
they arrived at Matinneconk Island they found it in posses- 
sion of Henry Jacobs, who was “equally concerned with 
Peeter. Jegoe and both tennants to the Governor for the 
Iland afforsaide,” Jacobs being of great service to them sub- 
sequently in their intercourse with the Indians, whose 
language he understood.—WN. Y. Col. Docs., XII., 615. In 
1678 (November 14), Robert Stacy, one of the Yorkshire 
commissioners of the Burlington colony, obtained from 
Governor Andros, of New York, and who assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of the former New Netherlands, a lease 
for Matinniconk Island, for the term of seven years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1679, “with all the Houseing, Lands, Pastures, 
Feedings, Meadowes, and Appurtenances to the said Island 
belonging or in any wise appertaining now or lately in the 
tenure or Occupacon of Peter Jegoe and Hendrick Jacobse 
in partnership.” The yearly rental was to be “ thirty bush- 
els of good winter wheate.”—Jb., 614. Friend Stacy ap- 
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pears not unnaturally to have anticipated trouble in ejecting 
Jegou and Jacobs, and on November 18 secured from Gov- 
ernor Andros an order to the English commander on the 
Delaware to put him in possession of the island.—2 Penn. 
Archives, V., 709. A number of the principal settlers of 
Burlington remonstrated against this lease, that “ another 
should so come to sucseed [Jegou and Jacobs] that hath 
been entertained as a stranger in time of necessity.”—W. Y. 
Col. Docs., XII., 615; N. J. Archives, I., 287-8. In 1682 
(September 28) the West Jersey Assembly passed an act 
vesting the possession of the island in the town of Burling- 
ton, “the Rents, Issues and Proffits thereout and therefrom 
Yearly arising to be employed for the Maintaining of a 
School for the Education of Youth within the said Town, 
and in the first and second Tenths.”—Leaming and Spicer, 
455. Perhaps the establishment of the supremacy of the 
title of the West Jersey Proprietors over the usurpation of 
Governor Andros induced Stacy to yield his claims under 
his lease. At all events, he was a member of the Legisla- 
ture which passed the act, and there is nothing to show that 
he opposed the measure. The right of the Assembly to thus 
dispose of the island does not seem to have been admitted 
by the Proprietors, for in 1711 it was surveyed “to Lewis 
Morris as agent to y* West Jersey Society by Thomas Gar- 
diner, Survey Genl.,” being by him called “ Matoneconk 
Isles,”’ and said to contain 400 acres.—Records Upland Court, 
141, NV. In 1767 the citizens in town meeting resolved to 
“ Constitute a Public Free School in the City of Burlington, 
and that the rent of the Island should be applied to the use 
of the Free School for which purpose the said island was 
vested in the town.” It was also agreed that the moneys so 
arising should be applied to the education of orphan and 
indigent children exclusively.— Hist. Burlington and Mercer 
Counties, 143-5. The property has been thus used for school 
purposes ever since the action mentioned. The income 
supports one of the public schools of Burlington. What a 
contrast between 1671 and 1885! 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


Lonpon April 12, 1766. 
Dear Davie 
It is not in my Power to send you D* Franklin’s Exam- 
ination before the House of Commons by this Packett as I 
promised you, the Clerk [who] promised to write me out a 
Copy of it, not having had a Moment’s Leisure this Month 
past; but you may assuredly depend upon it by next Packett, 
together with any News that may then be agitating. Mean 
time, I remain 
Dear Davie 
Your most affectionate 
Friend & Servant, 
Wii: Srranan. 
To Mr. Davip Hatt 
Merchant in Philadelphia. 


LonpDon May 10, 1766. 
Dear Davie 


Since my last I have received yours of March 3* by 
Sparks, acknowledging the Receit of mine of Dec" 12. and 
14. and inclosing a Bill on John Menzies and C? for £100, 
which is accepted and placed to your Credit.—I shall send 
the Newspapers by the Boston and New York Vessels, as 
well as directly to Phil* as you desire, directed to D* F. 
Postmaster.—Some Papers from Bristol and Liverpool I 
hope you have already begun to receive.—I shall attempt to 
get you also a Correspondent to send you Papers from Fal- 
mouth, in case the Restrictions in regard to Wine Clearances 
from thence are not speedily taken off, which I hope and 
believe they will be-—The Order you sent to Unwin’s Shop 
is come to hand, which I dare say will be carefully executed. 
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They have also received the Double Demy, and given you 
credit for it; as I shall do for the Moulds, when you return 
them. Iam perswaded you will be as well served from that 
Shop as you used to be; for though the Lad is young, he is 
very sober and staid; but if you should find the least Dif- 
ference, let me know, and I will procure you the best Cor- 
respondent in the Trade here. The few Books you write 
for in this Letter, shall be sent along with the Remainder of 
your former Order by the very first Ship that sails from 
hence.—I am greatly obliged to you for your friendly Sym- 
pathy on the Loss of my sweet Girl, which, as it is truly 
irretrievable, we shall not soon or easily get the better of. 
The little Intfants are the most charming engaging Creatures 
you ever saw; and tho’ infinitely agreeable, put us continu- 
ally in mind of their Mother, whom they, alas! will never 
know the value of.—All the rest of my Children are purely ; 
but my poor Wife has been much out of Order again with 
her old bilious Complaint this Winter, and last Week set 
out once more for Bath, which is the only Remedy that 
affords her any considerable Relief. I hope Six Weeks or 
Two Months of it will effectually set her up for the ensuing 
Summer, in the Course of which I may perhaps take her a 
Jaunt to Scotland, or at least to some Distance from Lon- 
don, which may be of Service to her in confirming the 
Benefit she usually receives from the Bath Water.—My Son- 
in-law M* Johnston is pretty well, but will not soon forget 
his beloved Partner, who made him unspeakably happy.— 
I have yours also of March 28" by the Packett, inclosing 
the 2d Copy of the above-mentioned Bill for £100, and ac- 
knowledging the Receit of mine of the 11" of January.— 
You seem to be much disappointed and extremely angry 
that I did not write you after the Parliament met, Letters 
of the 18" having come by that Packett. In my Justifica- 
tion I have only to say, that, as I told you in my last, none 
but Members were admitted, and so could not myself hear 
the Debates upon the Stamp Act, and all the Accounts of 
them which I could procure from those who did, were very 
lame and imperfect; but had I been actually present at 
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them, I should not have written by that Packett, as the 11" 
was the usual Period for its sailing; and that it staid another 
Week was owing to a particular Order, with w" I was not 
acquainted. I find since, that some of those who wrote by 
that Opportunity did it at Random, not knowing whether 
the Packett was gone or not.—But if you were so angry, 

and so greatly disappointed by not hearing from me then, 
you must needs be quite enraged when you find you have no 
Letter from me from that time till the 7" April, the date of 
my last.—This I am really concerned at, and that you seem 
to put a much higher Value upon the Intelligence I’send 
you than it can possibly merit. But the Truth is, I was re- 
strained from hearing the most material Debates whilst the 
Stamp Act was under Consideration, and when that main 
Object was removed by a total Repeal, I had neither Leisure 
nor Inclination to attend to lesser Matters, having been ex- 
tremely busy this Winter. Besides, I did not doubt, (and 
by your Paper of the 27" March I see I was right in my 
Conjecture) but you would have very ample Accounts from 
others, particularly from some of the Committee of Mer- 
chants, who attended the Lobby of y* House of C. contin- 
ually, as well as from D* F. whose Assiduity upon the Oc- 
casion was superior to any Thing of the Kind I ever saw 
before. Your Friends do me great and unmerited Honour 
in thinking it any way material to their Cause whether I 
happened to be a Friend, or a Foe to it. The Opinion of a 
private Individual can only be reckoned like a Drop of Water 
in the Ocean. How they came to think me an Enemy I 
cannot conceive. I am certain they could have no real 
Ground to support such an Opinion; and I think that very 
Letter (Jany 11.) as well as all my preceding ones, since the 
Affair was in agitation evince the contrary. The very re- 
verse is most true. I hate to do any thing that looks like 
giving myself the Air of Importance, but this Hint from you, 
obliges me to tell you, that my Intimacy with some Gentle- 
men whose particular Employment led them to be concerned 
in framing this detested Law, afforded me very early Op- 
portunities (before I was apprised of the Impropriety of 
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imposing such a Tax at all) of objecting to several Clauses 
of it.—Such as, the laying the Duty so very heavy all at 
once; in particular, 2° upon each Advertisement, that being 
justly complained of here, tho’ imposed at 1* a time at the 
Distance of 40 Years—the manifest Injury of sending the 
Paper from hence ready stampt, to the total and immediate 
Destruction of your own Manufacture—the Absurdity and 
Impracticability of remitting the Produce of the Tax to the 
Exchequer here, only to be remitted back again for the Pur- 
poses for which it was imposed—and the Probable Griev- 
ance’ attending the Subjection of the Offenders against 
this Law to be tried by Courts of Admiralty.—These were 
striking and obvious Objections to the Bill (even admitting 
the Right of imposing an internal Tax upon you) which it 
required no very uncommon Degree of Penetration to find 
out; but all these Hints from me, as well as the more 
weighty Remonstrances of our Friend D* F. were rendered 
useless and unavailing by the Obstinacy and overbearing 
disposition of the then Financier G. Grenville, who fondly 
perswaded himself he could easily make it go down with you, 
in any way he chose to administer it.—How widely he was 
mistaken, he now finds to his unspeakable Mortification. 
Herewith I send you, what I promised in my last, D* 
Franklin’s Examination before the House of Commons, which 
I have at last procured with great Difficulty, and with some 
Expense. As it is not very easy, in some Parts of it, to 
comprehend what many of the Questions lead to, or with 
what intent they were put, I have in the Margin generally 
inserted the name of the Person who put the Question, and, 
where doubtful, whether he was a Friend or an Enemy. I 
have likewise, at the Bottom of the Pages added here and 
there a few Illustrations, that you and your Friends may the 
more fully comprehend the whole.—To this very Examina- 
tion, more than to any thing else, you are indebted to the 
speedy and total Repeal of this odious Law. The Marquis of 
Rockingham told a Friend of mine a few Days after, That 
he never knew Truth make so great a Progress in so very 
shorta Time. From that very Day, the Repeal was generally 
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and absolutely determined, all that passed afterwards being 
only mere Form, which even in Business the most urgent 
must always be regarded.—Happy Man !—In Truth, I almost 
envy him the inward Pleasure, as well as the outward 
Fame, he must derive from having it in his Power to do his 
Country such eminent and seasonable Service. So striking 
and so indubitably authentic a Proof of his Patriotism must, 
I imagine, for ever silence his Enemies with you; and must 
afford you and his other Friends the greatest Pleasure.—If 
you determine to print it either in a Pamphlet by itself, or in 
your Paper (the former I think the best way) do not say as 
taken by the Clerk of the House ; that would be highly improper, 
and might bring my Friend, who favoured me with it, into 
an ugly Scrape. You need only call it, An Examination before 
a Great Assembly, or by some such General Title. I think it 
will make some Noise with you, unless the actual Repeal 
should have already quieted you so far, as to prevent your 
People in general from attending to any thing more on the 
Subject.—If you do print it, however, in any Shape, pray send 
me a Dozen Copies of it, directed to Dr. F. to save Postage, 
as indeed you may do all my Letters while he is here. 

The Session of Parliament, you see, is protracted to a 
Great Length. They will not rise till about this Day Month. 
I suppose. Mr. Pitt’s Name is very high in America by this 
time. Without communicating his Intention either to Friend 
or Foe, to one of the Ministry or one of the Opposition, he 
came unexpectedly into the House on the first Day of their 
Meeting, and made that famous Speech in your Behalf, which 
most certainly did you essential Service; and this joined 
to the Desire all new Ministries naturally have to blacken 
their Predecessors, by rendering their Acts unpopular, made 
the affair go much easier down; than it would otherwise 
have done. Nothing could possibly favour the present Sett 
of Ministers so greatly as having it in their Power to please 
the People both here and in America with the Repeal of two 
Laws (the Cyder and Stamp Bills) which had created so 
much Uneasiness.—Whether M’ Pitt’s Motives for the Part 
he acted were as pure as they appear to be, I will not deter- 
VoL, x.—15 
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mine; for I have by no means the best Opinion of his Heart 
and Intentions. However that be, you are much indebted to 
him. The House hath been since employed about the other 
Regulations your Trade stands in need of, and the Subject 
of a Free Port, in regard to which he (M’ Pitt) was against 
you, and upon General Warrants, a Topic, which, tho’ Gren- 
ville and the rest of the Minority have lately endeavoured 
to revive, is now grown quite stale, and will not serve the 
purpose they aim at, the acquiring some Share of Popularity. 
Upon all these Occasions M’ Pitt hath given his Attendance, 
and tho’ much flattered, caressed and even cringed to by 
the Ministry, hath not yet thought proper to accept any De- 
partment in the Administration, but hath retired to Bath, 
and left them, for this Season, to proceed by themselves. 
Their Diffidence and Timidity hath emboldened him to treat 
the whole House upon several Occasions, in the Course of the 
Session, like a Parcel of School-boys; so much real Weight 
doth his truly superior Talents give him above them all; and 
so much are great abilities at present wanting in this Coun- 
try. They now talk of some Changes (not a Total one) in 
the present Ministry. The Duke of Grafton, a young Man 
of some Talents, thinking too much of the Public Business 
lies upon him, has threatened for some time to resign, M* 
Yorke, the present Attorney General, an able and worthy 
Man, will probably be made Lord Keeper in the room of 
Lord Northington, of some Spirit and Integrity, but of 
much Inferior Parts. The Earl of Egmont, a Man of Busi- 
ness and Acuteness will, they say, succeed the Duke of 
Grafton as Secretary of State. M* Conway, who set out 
with Diffidence and Modesty, rises daily in the public Esteem, 
as a Man of Sense and Integrity. He will probably keep 
his Station. After these, or some such partial Changes have 
taken place it is likely Things will remain unaltered till 
towards the Opening of next Session; when we may expect 
a Renewal of the Efforts of those who are out to get in, and 
of those who are in, to keep their Places. But all this is, 
in Truth, nothing to the Public Service, which during these 
eternal and endless Squabbles, is often neglected. But this 
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is, and is like to remain, Matter of real Concern to all 
Lovers of their Country.—You, on the other Side the 
Water, will now have a breathing-time, and will have 
leisure to deliberate how best to make Application for the 
Redress of any other Grievances in point of Trade, &c. you 
still labour under. I should imagine that the Colonies join- 
ing together in a decent and firm Remonstrance, with a 
proper Acknowledgment of the Attention that has been 
lately paid to them, may have a good Effect at the opening 
of next Session, and induce the House to resume in good 
Earnest those Concerns of yours, which they have not yet 
had leisure to discuss, but which perhaps it may be found 
full as necessary to attend to even as the Stamp Act itself. 
Mr Pitt is generally condemned by sober dispassionate 
Men for hovering over the Operations of the Ministry, and 
tho’ invited and caressed by them, declining to take part 
with them.—In his own Vindication he says, he sees no 
Prospect of being of the least Service, and will not risque 
the Reputation he has got to no Purpose.—The Truth is, he 
is determined to listen to no Overtures, unless they come 
from the King himself, and this the Ministry (i.e. Principally 
Lord Rockingham, and behind the Curtain Lord Bute) en- 
deavour to oppose by all means, as the Terms M’ Pitt will 
probably insist on, will either render such a Treaty abortive, 
as was the Case before, or make such a thorough Change of 
Men and Measures, as must reduce those who are now in 
Power to perfect Cyphers.—Thus stand Matters whilst I 
now write to you.—It is very lucky for the present Sett, that 
Mr. Grenville is so extremely unpopular, as the Differences 
(whether real or feigned) which snbsisted between Mr’ Pitt 
Lord Temple and him are certainly made up. They make 
a pretty formidable Party against a weak, disjointed, and 
timid Ministry, and may be able to distract their Counsels 
next Session, unless a general Settlement takes Place before 
that time, which there is at present very little Prospect of. 
Upon the whole, if I have been able to convey to you, in 
what I have said, a just Idea of our Situation, you will natu- 
rally conclude, that our good-natured, well-meaning, honest, 
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and worthy Sovereign is far from being easy. Indeed he is 
not. He is much disgusted, and with good Reason. He 
sees his Favours rejected by some, and ingrossed by others 
who are unable to serve him, and carry through his Business 
with any degree of Reputation. The Man he loves best, 
and has most Confidence in, is unhappily altogether unfit 
to take the Lead in this Country, or indeed to advise him 
upon any particular Occasion, so as to enable his Master to 
acquire or preserve the Character of Firmness, so necessary 
to one in his Station. Hence all those partial Revolutions 
in his Ministry from his Accession to the present Day, so 
conducive to lessen the Weight and Influence of the Crown, 
and the Dignity of his Government. 

As for our affairs abroad, they are on a pretty good Foot- 
ing; for tho’ it is natural to expect that our antient Ene- 
mies the French will always endeavour to avail themselves 
of our Divisions when Opportunity offers, they are by no 
means in a Condition to break with us at present. Great 
Talents, both Civil and Military are as scarce with them as 
with us; and their public Revenue more embarrassed than 
ours. The Anticipations upon theirs are indeed almost in- 
credible. Add to this, that there is much internal Disturb- 
ance among them, and a Spirit of Liberty bursting out in 
several Provinces, to the great Annoyance of the Crown, as 
you may see by what little Intelligence of that kind reaches 
us; but by far the greatest part of it is suppressed by the 
Authority of their Government over the Press. Neither 
have we any thing to apprehend from the Family Compact, 
once so formidable in our Estimation.—The Spaniards, you 
see, fully sensible of their having been long the Dupes of 
French Councils, and yet sore with the Sense of what they 
lately suffered by being so unreasonably lugged into the War 
against us have at length (a very uncommon Incident in 
that Country) plucked up a Spirit; and obliged their King 
to discard his obnoxious Minister, who, presuming on the 
Strength of his Master’s Favour, had dared to introduce 
some foolish alterations in their Dress of which they are 
very tenacious.—Things being thus circumstanced on the 
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Continent, the Peace of Europe is not likely to be soon dis- 
turbed and some lucky Events may happen to extricate us 
from our present domestic Embarrassments. 

If I tire you and your Friends in the reading all this, you 
must blame yourself. You insist on my writing; and I obey 
you to the utmost of my Power. Next Packett you shall hear 
from me again, tho’ I expect to have very little new to say. 

I shall replace what was sent by Egdon, as you desire. I 
hope you will always do me the Justice to believe, that there 
is nothing whatever in my power which I would not chear- 
fully do, to convince you that I am in very deed 

Dear Davie 
Your most affectionate and faithful 
Servant 
WILL: STRawAN. 
Lonpow, June 11, 1766. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote to you by the Pacquet May 10* to which I refer. 
As it was a long Letter, I shall not transcribe it, hoping it 
has come to hand safely, by so certain a Conveyance. D* 
Franklin’s Examination came along with it. 

I have since received yours of April 5" via Dublin, by Cap* 
Lenargon, inclosing the first Copy of Bill for £200. drawn 
by M* Joseph Wharton Jun. on Mess™ Dias Santos, Uncle 
and Nephews, Merchants in London, which is noted for non- 
acceptance. If it is not paid when it becomes due, I shall get 
it protested and return it to you by the first Opportunity. 

Herewith you have every thing you have hitherto ordered 
that could be procured, amounting to £298:12:6.—Some of 
the Books for the Library Companies were extremely difli- 
cult to be got, and so dear that I charge only the Money 
they cost me, and yet I am not quite certain that they will 
give Satisfaction, tho’ I am hopeful they will. 

In this Invoice are included, you see, the State Trials 
wrote for long since, with three last Vol. of the Biographia 
Britannica, to complete the Sett’s you have already had. 
In short, I know of nothing omitted that ought to have 
been sent you. 
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Inclosed is also the Bill of Lading for these Boxes of 
Books from M* Balfour, with a Letter from him, which 
he desired me to ship for you here, no Vessel being likely 
soon to sail from Scotland directly for Philadelphia. Mr" 
Towne will deliver you a small Parcel, containing, among 
other Things, a very complete Catalogue of all Modern 
Books, with their Prices, which you desired to have. It is 
not yet completed at Press (half a Sheet or so being want- 
ing) but as soon as it is finished I will send you a Dozen of 
them, which you will find of some use to you, and will be 
very convenient for your Customers, when they want to 
order a proper Assortment of such Books. 

I remember nothing else regarding Business. I have 
been kept all this Winter in such a continual Hurry, that 
I have not yet had Time to adjust our Account, so as to 
send you a Copy of it as it now stands, but shall probably 
do this by next Opportunity. 

As to Politicks. There is very little to add to the full 
Account I sent you in my last. No Changes have yet taken 
place in the Ministry, except the Resignation of. the Duke 
of Grafton. The Reason he assigns for giving up is this. 
When he accepted the Place of Secretary of State; he was 
assured Mr’ Pitt was to come into the Administration. With- 
out the Addition of his Weight, he plainly told them they 
were too weak, and absolutely refused to join them but on 
the express Stipulation of bringing him in, which they prom- 
ised to do. Instead of that, though they affected to court 
him at the opening of the Session, and even to make mean 
and servile advances to him, they have ever since kept at 
a Distance from him, and secretly opposed every Scheme 
in which he was included, thinking the Popularity which 
must naturally attend the Repeal of the Stamp and Cider 
Acts would be able to carry them through without his As- 
sistance.—This Conduct of theirs M* Pitt has seen for some 
time past with Indignation, and will undoubtedly revenge 
himself the first Opportunity. He has indeed more than 
once complained during the course of the Session, that he 
hath been ill-used by all Parties, which made him so loth 
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to join with any of them.—The Session is now concluded, 
and of course we shall have a Stagnation in Politics for six 
Months to come. You see a free Port is opened, which most 
People here think will be made a Job of by such of our 
Merchants as have lately purchased Lands in the ceded 
Islands. For my part, I pretend not to understand this 
Subject, but am rather apt to think the Affair was carried 
on with too much Precipitation, considering its Importance 
to our Trade; but shall be glad to find myself mistaken, 
and that it may answer all the good Purposes it was in- 
tended for.—G. Grenville has been able to make nothing 
of all his Opposition this Winter, but we may expect Pitt 
and he to exert themselves to the utmost when the Parlia- 
ment meets again. Much will depend upon the Effects 
which the Repeal of the Stamp Act may produce in the 
Colonies. If they receive this Indulgence (as some People 
Term it) properly, and the Free Port is found to be attended 
with no remarkable Inconveniences, Matters are likely to 
go on smooth enough for another Session without any great 
or material Change. And yet the present Ministry are most 
certainly by no means the thing. A striking Instance of the 
Futility of their Conduct and of their Timidity was their 
postponing the Message from the King concerning his Sis- 
ter’s Portion and the Support of his Brothers, from Day to 
Day, almost to the very end of the Session, for fear of 
opposition, and after all, wording it in such a Manner that 
it could produce nothing this Season. 

In the East Indies Lord Clive seems to carry all before 
him. He proposed by the last Accounts, to set out for Europe 
next Dec” but I hear the Company have wrote him to remain 
there another Year, that he may have full time to compose 
Matters thoroughly.—Notwithstanding the Plausibility of 
his Conduct, some People pretend to say, he hath been 
guilty of very arbitrary Proceedings, of which you will hear 
the Particulars soon, as I am told M* Johnston, who was 
first in the Council at Bengal, and who was turned out by 
him, intends to lay his Case before the Public. 

The late Revolution of the Ministry in Spain, with the 
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Disturbances that still reign there, added to the Pusilla- 
nimity of their King, seem to secure to us the Continuance 
of their Friendship. The Peace of Europe is therefore not 
likely to be soon disturbed. And in times of Tranquillity 
all Commercial States must flourish. I wish we may be 
able to avail ourselves of these happy Circumstances; which 
nothing can prevent us from doing but the factious Dispo- 
sition of this Country, under a good-natured Prince unable 
to keep Parties within proper Bounds. 

My Wife still continues at Bath, where she has been dan- 
gerously ill, but is now greatly recovered. All the rest of 
my Family are as usual. My best Compliments to M™ Hall 
and your Fireside; to M™ Franklin and Miss; and to Gov- 
ernor Franklin and his Lady, when you send him his Stat- 
utes. Tell him I should have written to him long ago, but 
that I am always much pressed in point of time, and have 
nothing to acquaint him with but what he will find in my 
Letters to you, and those he receives from his Father. I am 

Dear Davie 
Ever most affectionately Yours 
WILL: StTRAHAN 


Lonpon June 14, 1766. 

Dear Davie 

This goes by the Packett. I have nothing to add, but 
that our Friend D* Franklin (at whose Apartments I write 
this) setts out to-morrow Morning for Piermont in Germany, 
along with Sir John Pringle Baronet, the Queens Physician, 
who goes there for his Health. This Excursion, tho’ other- 
wise well, D' Fr. needs very much, as he has by no means 
recovered his late Fatigue, which was very considerable 
indeed, both in body and mind.—But all is well, as it was 
attended with Success. Nothing farther have I to say in 
regard to Politicks. All News of this kind you may expect 
to be at a full stop for some Months to come.—The Dolphin, 
Commodore Byron, is lately returned from a Voyage round 
the World, but the Intention and Incidents of the Voyage 
are kept very secret. Only it is known that they have dis- 
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covered an Island near Patagonia in South America, the In- 
habitants of which are of a gigantic Stature, being in gen- 
eral about Nine foot high, and young Children in proportion. 
This is no Romance, but real Matter of Fact, and may be 
depended on. The Discoverers, no doubt, expect great Ad- 
vantages from this Expedition. When anything more trans- 
pires concerning it, you shall have the best Account of it I 
can procure. Mean while I remain 
Dear Davie 
Yours most affectionately 
WILL: STRAHAN. 


To Mr. Davin Hatt 
Merchant in Philadelphia 


Lonpon April 11, 1767. 
Dear Davie 

I have, in the inclosed Sheet, sent you all the Politics at 
present in my Power. Such as they are, you have certainly 
an exclusive Right to them; and therefore you may be sure 
I will write to no one else upon the Subject, had I leisure 
so to do, which indeed I have not, it being with the utmost 
Difficulty I can find time, once a Month to write to you. 
In truth, you can have no Idea in how constant a Hurry I 
am generally kept with one think or other. 

In my Letter of Febry 14" I told you that I heard another 
Newspaper was about to be set up with you; which I am 
sorry to hear confirmed from yourself. I mentioned also 
the Reason assigned for it, viz. Your Partiality for the Pro- 
prietary Party, which I could not believe, tho’ positively as- 
serted. The first Intimation I had of it was in a Letter 
received from M* Galloway, dated in Dec" last, inclosing an 
Order for a few Law Books (one of which, by the bye, 
which was forgot, you will find directed to him in one of 
your Trunks which will come by next Vessel) and desiring 
me to send the Chronicle and Magazines to M* Goddard, 
who was about to set up a Newspaper at Phil* I understood, 
at the same time, from a Letter he wrote to another Person, 
that the Design of this Undertaking was that there might 
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be a Paper for the People, as well as for the Proprietary.— 
This was the Ground upon which I then wrote to you.— 
Since I received yours of Janry 31* I have seen D* Frank- 
lin, who shewed me your Letter to him. He tells me, he 
was quite ignorant of the whole Affair till the Paper was set 
on foot; that he has no Concern in it; that tho’ carried on 
in one of his Houses, he cannot believe his New Press is 
employed in it; that for his own part he never had any 
Reason to doubt your perfect Good-will towards him; but 
that he could not prevent his Friends from taking what 
Steps they might think necessary to secure the Publication 
of what they might judge proper for the Good of their Com- 
mon Cause.—I suppose he will write you fully himself upon 
this Head; but from all I could gather from this and all other 
Conversations I ever had with him, he seems to me to be 
most unfeignedly your Friend and Well-wisher, and believes 
you are as well disposed towards him as ever, whatever the 
Governor’s Opinion may be.—I am truly sorry that such 
Misunderstandings should exist between you and any Branch 
of his Family, which I hope and believe you never gave any 
Cause:for. I am also extremely sorry, that Party-Distinc- 
tions should exist so long with you, as I am fully sensible it 
is no easy Matter to keep clear of Blame from one Side or 
t’other, and sometimes from both, in so small a Community. 
—I am sorry likewise that the Disputes between the Propri- 
etary and the People, from the unsettled State of our Minis- 
try at home, are likely to be agitated for a long while to 
come, in spite of the utmost Assiduity on both Sides, espe- 
cially as I know it to be extremely difficult for any man to 
avoid giving Umbrage to one Party or other, even tho’ he 
endeavoured to maintain the strictest Neutrality.—It would 
be most impertinent in me, at this Distance, and uninformed 
as I must necessarily be of many material Points of the Con- 
troversy to presume to decide on this Subject; but from all 
I do know I will not scruple to assert that it is as much the 
Interest of the Proprietors to grant the People what they 
want, as it is that of the People to accept it—Whatever 
tends to make the Generality of the Inhabitants happy, easy 
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and contented, and to have full Confidence in their Gover- 
nors, must immediately as well as ultimately tend to the 
Emolument of the Proprietor, whose Advantage will and 
must keep pace with the general Prosperity of the Province, 
and with the Increase of its People.—I know not what your 
Sentiments of these Matters are; perhaps you may see 
things in a quite different Light, and may think (and may 
imagine you have good Reason to think) that the People are 
as unreasonable in their Demands upon the Proprietor, as 
he is justifiable in refusing them. Of this I am quite igno- 
rant; for I do not remember that in all our Correspondence 
you ever once mentioned the Subject. Nay, tho’ I have often 
taken Occasion to mention Dr. Franklin’s Conduct here, and 
his Assiduity in the Affairs of the Province, I don’t recollect 
you ever wrote a single Syllable either in Approbation or 
Disapprobation of the Cause he was engaged in, or of the 
Part he took in it.—This I have long wondered at, and could 
not well account for, as I always thought you as firmly 
attached to him in point of Opinion, as in point of Affection. 
As to that part of your Letter which you desire me to 
keep to myself, I shall say little:—Only that he ever spoke 
to me in the highest Strains of Approbation with respect to 
your Conduct ever since you were connected together ; but 
I always understood that by your Original Agreement the 
whole Care of the Business was to remain with you, and 
that he was released from taking any Share of the Trouble. 
—That he had stipulated not to be concerned in the Print- 
ing-Business after the Expiration of your Partnership he 
never once mentioned to me, from whence I conclude he 
never meant it, especially as he could not, so long ago, be 
in a Situation to make such an Agreement. But this is 
very immaterial now, as to be sure he never will become a 
Printer either here or there again in any Shape whatever. 
Upon the whole I hope and would gladly believe that the 
present Undertaking of Goddard will not materially affect 
your Interest, and that on D* Franklin’s Return, if not 
sooner, the Governor and you will come to a right Under- 
standing together, as I am fully persuaded you never meant 
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harm to him, or any of his Connections.—I will only add, 
that I never heard a Syllable drop from the Mouth of his 
Father, but what was full of Affection and Esteem for you, 
nor did I ever hear him, in any Instance whatever, find the 
least fault with any part of your Conduct. 

Your large Order is now almost ready, and partly shipt 
on board the Britannia Jefferies, who will sail in about ten 
Days. The Articles ordered in your last Letter shall also be 
sent along with them.—The Two Line Letters, &c. were 
sent you in January last. I forget in what Ship, but they 
are with you, I dare say, before now.—Every thing shall be 
included in your next Invoice, which I am now writing out. 
—I shall remember what you say regarding the Newspapers 
and Magazines; but am sorry to find, after all the Pains I 
have taken, that the People at the Out-posts are so negli- 
gent.—I see the Necessity of your being supplied now, more 
punctually than ever.—Goddard shall have nothing from me 
but the Chronicle, which indeed he has sent him by the 
Post-office Clerks, as you have, and which it would have 
been in vain to have refused ordering for him at M* Gal- 
loway’s Request, as any Person else could have done it as 
well as me. I dare say you will find very little Difference 
in the Sale of your Paper, even if his should succeed; tho’ 
it had been much better that such a thing had never been 
set on foot, especially in a Party-way.—I have seen M* 
Brown, who comes to work with me next Week, but have 
not received the Letter you sent me by him, as it is in his 
Chest, which has not yet come to hand.—It seems he was 
taken ill in Ireland, and detained some time there.— 

I think I have nothing farther to add, but that my Wife 
continues pretty well, and the rest of my Family quite so. 
Our best Respects to M™ Hall and your Fireside. I remain 
with all Affection, 

Dear Davie 
Most cordially Yours 
Wi: SrRaHaN. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS WEBB, THE METHODIST.—The “ Boudinot Papers,” 
belonging to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, contain the corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Grace Webb, the wife of one of the founders of 
Methodism in America, and Elias Boudinot, Commissary-General of 
Prisoners, in relation to the exchange of her husband, who had been 
taken a prisoner of war. On May 31, 1777, Captain Webb, with his 
family of seven persons, arrived at Bethlehem, with permission to reside 
there, or within six miles of the town, until exchanged, and were fur- 
nished with lodgings. By the arrival of three hundred British prisoners, 
with their guard of one hundred Continentals, early in September, they 
were compelled to vacate their lodgings in one of the large buildings for 
those in a private family. In the mean time friends of Captain Webb 
were trying to effect his exchange. 


“New York the 6th Nov" 1777. 
“Sir. 

“T have had the Pleasure to write to you two Several Opportunities 
when I informed you that I had obtain’d the Releasement of Mr. W™ 
Cavenaugh of St. Mary’s County Maryland Super Cargo of a Ship from 
the West Indies in Exchange for you and he went homeward with a 
Pass expressing such Exchange and he promised to apprize you thereof 
which hope he has done. 

“If you should see Mr. Robert Morris of Philada. be pleased to inform 
him I have paid the Money to Capt. Weeks and to Lieut. Lingham 
agreeable to his Order, but Major Stewart was in no want of Cash. 

“T shall be happy to see you and your Family here, being respect- 
fully gr 

“Your humble serv‘ 
“D, CHAMIER. 
“Capt THOMAS WEBB 


“Deputy Barrack Master of Albany now a Prisoner at Bethlehem.” 


On the 22d of February, 1778, Captain Webb left for Philadelphia on 
a pass, to endeavor to arrange for his exchange, but the matter did not 
progress favorably. Mrs. Webb wrote to Mr. Boudinot, June 4, as 
follows: 


“T have flattered myself, upon your Return to Camp, that Mr Webb’s 
Exchange would be confirmed and that I should have a proper pass port 
to remove with my Family ; as, I understand you have had an Interview 
with Mr Loring, Commissary of Prisoners from New York, who I am in- 
formed was the Person that released Mr. William Cavenaugh in Ex- 
change for Mr. Webb. . . . I have from the Expectation of this waited 
with impatience for my Discharge . . . but alas! how disappointed was 
I to be informed by Mr. Van Vleck who was so kind as to speak to you 
in my Behalf, that nothing could be done till Mr. Webb returned to his 
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Parole; that you were not as yet convinced of there being a Person re- 
leased for him ; & this Doubt has arose from Mr, Cavanaugh’s not making 
his appearance. . . . I do not know Sir, how I could wish to see Mr. 
Webb here; as I very much fear he would meet with Insult, which would 
be very mortifying to me; much more so than it would be to him; his 
natural Disposition being so much better: and what Nature has been 
defective in, Grace has supplied. . . .” 


To this letter Mr. Boudinot sent the following reply: 


“Camp June 10 1778 
“ Madam. 

“Your late favours I duly rect and having just returned to Camp, can 
scarce get time to acknowledge the receipt of them. I can assure you 
that nothing can be farther from my intentions than to add in the minut- 
est degree to the keen distress that I know every Mind of real Sensibility 
must feel in your delicate situation. Could I consistantly with my pub- 
lick Trust, afford you instant relief, tho greatly hurried I would afford 
it even by a personal attendance, if it could not otherwise be accom- 
plished—but Mr. Webb’s situation is such that it would injure more than 
you can imagine to comply with your request without requiring him to 
return to his Parole. You greatly mistake the matter when you suppose 
that I do not believe Mr. Chamier. The objection is that Mr. Chamier 
or any other Person with the Enemy had not any right to nominate an 
Exchange for one of our Prisoners—we know nothing of Mr. Cavenaugh 
whether he is friend or foe. 

“T have seen Mr. Loring & explained the matter to him, & he cannot 
but assent to the Justice of our Proceeding. 

“T doubt not out that you may go to the City, but then Mr. Webb will 
[be] considered as having forfeited his Honour & should he by accident 
again fall into our Hands, he might perhaps repentit. His Effects would 
also be liable to be seized & not suffered to go with you—but I know of 
no restraint on the Persons of yourself & Children. I should advise Mr. 
Webb to return & deliver himself up & then solicit a proper Exchange. 
He will then be altogether under the care of the Commissary General of 
Prisoners... .” 


Finally deciding to go to her husband, Mrs. Webb wrote: 


“ . , . I must therefore Dear Sir, desire to become your humble Sup- 
plicant, that as you intimated in your last, that you knew of no restraint 
on the Person of myself and Children, tho’ my Effects would not be suf- 
fered to go with me, I am willing to submit to this, if you can, after 
knowing what I have, should think fit to order them to be withheld, 
which I am well persuaded Your benevolent Heart cannot admit of. 
Let me then, Dear Sir, cast myself at Your Feet, which I would do, could 
I reach Philadelphia, imploring Your Assistance in procuring me a Pass, 
If you could see the Keen Distress my Heart at times feels, which is not 
in the Power of Words to describe and two small Children, the oldest but 
4 Years old and the youngest two Years, standing with their little Hearts 
swelling and their Eyes running in a stream, and for what they know 
not, only they see their Mama afflicted, I am well persuaded from the 
Proofs [ have already had of your Sympathy, you could not stand such 
a sight, without being melted, and doing everything in your Power to 
give me quick release. Many have been admitted upon their Parole, 
that had taken an active Part in order to get exchanged, but Mr Webb 
has really been passive and was only apprehended upon mere Suspicion, 
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of which he was cleared, . . . I beg leave to remind you of my Maid, 
who is an English Girl and has a tender Mother living, and is herself a 
remarkable dutifull Child, and her Inducement of coming to these Parts 
was owing to my having brought her up... that when the General 
Exchange took place I should be released with my Effects and a Proper 
Person to conduct me forward. I do suppose Sir, you imagined the 
Furniture we had, was our own, all of which belongs to the Brethren, 
for when we had an Auction in the Jerseys, we sold everything that we 
could spare, to supply the Necessities of the Poor. We only saved two 
small Feather Beds & one Matrass with some old Sheets, to make use of 
on Board of a Ship; as to Blankets we did not save none, there was such 
a Demand for them, that had we not got some from New York before 
the Winter came in, we should have been greatly distressed ; That our 
Baggage consists of our Wearing Apparel, some old Table Linnen, Family 
Pictures, and some Religious Books; the withhold of these things will 
be no great Gain to the States, nor will it greatly impoverish me... . 
“ Sir 
“Your most respectfull and obliged Servant 
“GRACE WEBB 

“ Bethlehem July 13 1778.” 


Mrs. Webb wrote the following letter to Mr. Boudinot in acknow]l- 
edgment of attentions shown her, and announced the date of her de- 
parture: 
os a 

“Your Favour of the 24th of July never reached my Hands till the 3d 
Instant; & I should think myself greatly wanting in Gratitude, not to 
say good Manners, did I not take the earliest Opportunity to return you 
my most sincere Thanks for your ready Acquiescence to my Request. I 
trust Mr. Boudinot’s polite & sympathatick Behaviour will never be 
erased from my Mind: but that I shall be ready upon all Occasions to 
acknowledge with Gratitude the great Humanity you have Shewed to 
me, a Stranger & Captive, & I doubt not but the Rewarder of Virtue will 
note it in his Book of Remembrance, & not suffer it to pass unrewarded. 
I am sorry your Letter did not come to Hand sooner, as it would have 

iven me an Opportunity of making my acknowledgments to Col. 
3eatty in Person, as also asking the Indulgence of crossing at Paulus 
Hook, to avoid the going by Water; but as I am likely to be deprived 
of the Pleasure of that Gentleman by the Procrastination of your Letter, 
I must beg the Favour of you, Sir, to present my respectfull Complime nts 
to him with my Thanks for his ready Compliance in granting me a Pass 
with my Effects to go to the City of New York. AsI should not be able 
to set out so as to be at my Journey’s End by Saturday & not liking to 
travel on the Sabbath, I do not propose leaving Bethlehem till the Be- 
ginning of the ensuing week, & I hope I shall not meet with any Dif- 
ficulty on my Journey. Wishing you a speedy Restoration of Health 
with every other Blessing for Time & Eternity, concludes me, with due 
Respect, 

“Sir 


“Y* most obedient & obliged Servant 
“GRACE WEBB 
“ August the 5th 1778.” 


On August 11, 1778, “ Mrs. Webb and family,” writes the Bethlehem 
diarist, ‘* who have been here for fifteen months, left for New York, 
thankful for all our kindness.” J. W.d. 
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DIARY OF DAVID ZEISBERGER, A MORAVIAN MISSIONARY AMONG 
THE INDIANS OF OHIO. Translated from the original German manu- 
script and edited by Eugene F. Bliss. 8vo. 2 Vols., pp. 464 and 535. 
Published by Robert Clarke, of Cincinnati, for the Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Ohio, 1885. 

o within a score of years comparatively little of the history of the 
Moravian Mission among the Indians of North America had been given 
to the English-reading public; a translation from the German of Bishop 
Loskiel’s ‘‘ History of the Mission of the United Brethren among the In- 
dians,” published in England towards the close of the last century ; 
John Heckewelder’s “ Narrative,” and his “ Indian Nations,” published 
in this city early in the present century, mainly furnishing us with in- 
formation relating to the character and extent of this work. To the en- 
terprise of members of the Moravian Historical Society, and to the 
researches of Bishop E. de Schweinitz and the late Prof. William C. 
Reichel, we are since indebted for rendering available much of the 
valuable material on this subject which the archives of their Church at 
Bethlehem contains. There is probably no history which has enlisted 
the sympathies of the reader more than that of the Moravian Indian 
Mission, which was commenced in 1735, for it is a continuous recital of 
hope and success resulting in disappointment and disaster. Yet we find 
their missionaries to-day clinging with a tenacity of purpose almost un- 
precedented to the lingering few that have outlived the destiny of their 
race, in Canada and along the western tributaries of the Mississippi. 

The importance of communicating directly with the Indians claimed 
the attention of the Moravians as early as 1742, and led to the establish- 
ment of the first school at Bethlehem for the acquiring of the prevalent 
languages and dialects of that people. Hence it was that they could, 
even in the early years of their mission, dispense with the services of an 
interpreter, at all times, and especially in matters of religion an unsat- 
isfactory medium of communication. In this school David Zeisberger 
received his first regular instructions in Mohawk and Delaware. 

The year 1765, is the first of twenty-seven of wanderings of the Mis- 
sion through the wilderness of Northwestern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the country bordering on the lakes. Zeisberger, who in early manhood had 
already done eminent service in behalf of his Church among the Indians, 
was the Moses of this toilsome exodus, and henceforward for near forty- 
four years he is identified with its prosperity and misfortunes. In 
1772, we find him with the converts settled on the banks of the Muskin- 
gum, where remote from the haunts of men and the strife and turmoil 
of the world, three stations were successively built. For nine years the 
mission prospered, then misfortunes overtook it,—the missionaries and 
their converts were accused at Detroit of siding with the colonists in 
their struggle for independence. It is about this date, that the diary of 
Zeisberger before us—from September, 1781, to end of May, 1798— 
opens. Zeisberger was born at Zauchenthal, Moravia, April 11, 1721, 
and came with his parents to Georgia in 1736. Three months subse- 

uent to the last entry in the diary he returned to Ohio, and founded 

toshen, where he died Nov. 17, 1808. 

The labors of Mr. Bliss will be appreciated when we state that the 
original manuscript diary covers eight hundred and sixty-nine closely 
written pages, and that itis the most elaborate contribution to the history 
of the Moravian Indian Mission in the West, yet published. As a trans- 
lator, his work has been well done, particularly in rendering those peculiar 
phrases to be met with in all early Moravian diaries. The want of 
more annotations than those given, however, will be felt by the general 
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reader. Mr. Bliss prefaces his work with a sketch of Zeisberger’s life, 
and also those of his co-laborers, Gottlob Senseman, John G. Young- 
mann, Michael Jung, William Edwards, and John Heckewelder, and 
with other matter pertinent to the diary. 

To Mr. Bliss, and to the Historical and Philosophical Society, of Ohio, 
we are indebted for this valuable contribution to American history. We 
heartily commend it to the attention of our readers. 

J. W. JORDAN. 


THE EARLY PHYSICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY. By 
James J. Levick, M.D. Pp.17. Philadelphia, 1886. 

Doctor Levick’s paper was one of three read by members of the Asso- 
ciation of Resident Physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, at their 
first annual meeting 17th December, 1885, and brief though it is, is a valu- 
able contribution to the medical history of our city. Prior to the coming 
of Penn but two men, Swedes (Hans Janche and Timon Stidden), who 
lived on the Delaware, have any claim to be called medical men. Next 
in order of date is Dr. Daniel Wills, in practice in 1679, in Burlington, 

And curiously enough, one of the earliest surgical cases in the 
vicinity on record, a dislocation of the atlas from the axis, was cared for 
by no less a man than George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, 
while passing through New Jersey in 1762. As the paper treats of those 
physicians who were in practice in Philadelphia prior to 1700, sketches 
are given of Drs. Edward Jones, Thomas Wynne, Thomas Lloyd, and 
Griffith Owen. And there is scarcely one of those named who, either 
directly by his posterity or indirectly by some act of his life, has not 
influenced for good the welfare of the Pennsylvania —_s 

a oe 


Two BriEF PAPERS: BEING THE ABANDONED BOSTON; AND THE 
EXTENT OF THE CONTINENTAL LINE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 
MISCONCEIVED. By Justin Winsor. Pp.16. Cambridge, 1886. | Privately 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. | 

Prof. Horsford, of ramen in the pursuit of some studies in the 
early cartography of the New England coast, discovered at the conflu- 
ence of Stony Brook with the Charles River, Massachusetts, the remains 
of an ancient stockade, which he was induced to believe had been a 
French trading post or fort. The researches of Mr. Winsor, however, 
lead him to the opinion that these relics may possibly mark the site of 
an early attempt to found the town of Boston. 

In his second paper, Mr. Winsor points out the origin of the miscon- 
ception as to the number of the troops furnished to the Continental line 
by the Colonies during the war for independence, which seems likely to 
be perpetuated by our popular histories of the United States. J. W. J. 


Mr. Foster, the well-known English genealogist, has recently pur- 
chased the late Col. Chester’s Oxford Matriculations Registers, 7 Vols., 
and Marriage Licences, 5 Vols., with the intention of printing these 
MSS. uniformly with the publications of the Harleian Society, for his 
numerous genealogical friends in America. He makes this preference 
because, so far as England is concerned, he would like to retain for him- 
self the monopoly of these manuscripts, and because he believes the 
American people will appreciate the labors of their own countryman 
far more fully than Englishmen would, as the proposed work will enable 
them to place printed copies of these distant and inaccessible Old Eng- 
land registers on the shelves of their own libraries ready for immediate 


Vou. x.—16 
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reference. He therefore appeals to Americans to reciprocate his efforts 
by subscribing for 250 copies of these works. 
Prospectuses on application to 
Mr. J. Foster, 
21 Boundary Road, Finchley Road, 
London, N. W. 





RicHT HONORABLE WILLIAM EDWARD Forster, M.P.—By the 
announcement of the death, on April 6 last, of the eminent English 
statesman, the Right Honorable William Edward Forster, M.P., we are 
reminded that he was present at the semi-centennial anniversary dinner 
of the Society, given on Wednesday, December 2, 1874. In the course 
of his remarks, when replying to the toast, “Our English guests. We 
welcome them in our oe tongue to celebrate with us the glories of 
our common history,” he referred to his reply to the strictures against 
the character of William Penn made by Macaulay in his “ History of 
England.” Consult “ William Penn and Thomas B. Macaulay, being 
brief observations on the charges made in Mr. Macaulay’s History of 
England against the character of Penn.” So. Wad 


A CHRONICLE, TOGETHER WITH A LITTLE ROMANCE REGARDING 
RupDOLF AND JACOB NAF, OF FRANKFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, AND 
THEIR DESCENDANTS, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEFFS IN 
i SWITZERLAND AND AMERICA. By Elizabeth Clifford Neff. Robert 
; Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1886. 8vo, 352 pp. 

Miss Neff’s book is fully described in its title-page. It appears to be 
carefully compiled, is well arranged, fully indexed, and embellished with 
coats of arms of the family and autographs. Among the names of the 
descendants we notice that of John R. Neff, an eminent merchant of this 
city, who in his business life had displayed all the characteristics that 
belong to the highest type of the class. The book is handsomely printed 
and well bound. We congratulate Miss Neff on the result of ae 

J. W. J. 


a 


Queries. 


An EpitTApH.—The Rev. Francis Haslewood, rector of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Ipswich, O. E., and author of a number of genealogical works, 
has recently published the “ Memorials of Smarden,” in Kent. On a 
tombstone in the burying-ground attached to his church may be read 
the following inscription : 

“ Jane wife of William Lilly, leaving 8 children who are all married, 
and living in the State of Wisconsin, N. America. 


“My children are fled to a foreign land, 
Where there are wars and desolation ; 
May God protect them with his hand, 
In that distress-ed Nation. A.D. 1862.” P 
a. Guid. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANION- 
AGE FOR 1886 (the 173d year of publication of this well-known book 
of reference), edited by Dr. Robert H. Mair, not appearing until March, 
contains later information than any similar book. A valuable part of 
this work is that which contains biographical notices of Companions of 
the various orders. The information respecting the junior members of 
the families of peers and baronets is very complete. It is illustrated by 
over 1400 armorial bearings. J.W. J. 
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THE Rev. C. Moor, M.A., and G. 8. Stevenson, M.B., of Grimsby, 
O. E., are about to publish the Parish Registers of that town, dating 
from 1538 (the year of their first introduction), which contain much 
information relating to old Lincolnshire families. a. Wide 


GEORGE PHILIP DODDERER AND HIS DESCENDANTS.— Mr. Henry 
8. Dotterer has sent us his prospectus of a historical and genealogical 
record of George Philip Dodderer, who came to Pennsylvania in 1722, 
and settled in the present Montgomery County. All of his descendants, 
many of whose surnames have been subject to changes in spelling, 
among which are Doderer, Dodderer, Dotterer, Dottery, Dudderar, 
Dutrer, Duttera, Dutrow, Dutro, and Totheroh, are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Dotterer at N.W. cor. Tenth & Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr. E. W. VAN Vooruis, of 129 East 36th St., New York, is collect- 
ing material for a Genealogy of the Van Voorhees or Voorhees family. 
He has already collected and placed in proper line of descent from his 
emigrant ancestor, Steven Coerte Van Voorhees, who emigrated from 
before “Hees,” in Holland, in 1660, and settled at Flatlands, Lon 
Island, over 5000 of his descendants. Having copies of the baptisma 
and marriage records of most of the older a 5 Churches of Long 
Island, New Jersey, and New York, together with wills, town and other 
records, he solicits correspondence with descendants other than his own 
line of descent. J.W.J. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE GRADUATES OF YALE COLLEGE, 
WITH ANNALS OF THE COLLEGE HIsToRy, OCTOBER, 1701-May, 
1745. By Franklin Bowditch Dexter, M.A. 8vo. 788 pp. 1885. 
Price, $5. 

The graduates and friends of this venerable institution of learning 
are indebted to Mr. Dexter, its secretary, for this valuable compilation 
of biographical sketches and annals of the College history from October 
of 1701 to May, 1745. The graduates during these forty-four years num- 
bered 483, and it is noteworthy that ten only cannot be traced. An 
appendix containing their residences, occupations, and professions, 
length of life, and other matter will. be read with interest. We hope 
that the compiler’s labors will receive the encouragement they so well 
deserve, and thereby enable him to continue them down to the present 
day. The press-work and general appearance of the volume is highly 
creditable. J. W. J. 


WE notice in the “ History of that part of the Susquehanna and 
Juniata Valleys embraced in the counties of Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, 
Union, and Snyder,” Prof. A. L. Guss, of Washington, D. C., contrib- 
utes a chapter, wherein he gives an early glimpse in Pennsylvania in- 
terior, a history of the Juniata and the Tuscarora Indians, and explora- 
tions of the Indian traders. 


A CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Prepared by Charles F, Hudson, under the direction of 
Horace L. Hastings, editor of The Christian. Revised and completed 
by Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 
Seventh Edi 


tion Revised. To which is added Green’s Greek and English 
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Lexicon. Boston, Mass. H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill. Crown 8vo, pp. 
742. Price, $2.50. 

Since the publication of the Westminster Revision of the King James 
version of the New Testament, the attention of the public has been 
directed more than ever to critical studies, and much discussion has been 
evoked concerning the merits of the work. There are probably few 
works which point out so many of the facts and considerations which 
influenced the revisers in a large proportion of the changes made as the 
work before us. Within its pages will be found a list of all the various 
readings of the leading critical editions of the New Testament, so ar- 
ranged that the status of every word can be seen by a glance at the 
pages of the Concordance. The present edition contains every improve- 
ment that the soundest critical judgment could suggest. The supple- 
ment has been especially improved. J. W. 3 


ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF THE HARRIS COLLECTION OF AMERI- 
caN Porerry.—A large part of the remarkable collection of writings of 
our American poets, of the Hon. Albert G. Greene, of Providence, R. L., 
was purchased after his death by C. Fiske Harris, a gentleman of similar 
tastes. In 1874, Mr. Harris’s collection numbered 4129 volumes, to 
which, up to the date of his death, not less than 1000 volumes had 
been added. The Hon. Henry B. Anthony next became the owner 
of the collection, and by will left it to Brown University. Mr. J.C. 
Stockbridge, a member of the Library Committee of the University, is 
preparing “ An Annotated Catalogue of the Harris Collection of Ameri- 
can Poetry,” which will contain between four and five thousand titles, a 
feature of which will be the notes upon the more rare and valuable 
treasures of the collection, and brief biographical sketches of the poets 
represented. Two editions will be published, the first a quarto of 50 
copies only, in sheets, for $10, the second, an octavo, in paper cover, 
for $5. ke fo 


FIsHER.—BUTLER.—John Fisher, weaver, of Falls township, Bucks 
County, married Mary Janney, née Hough, of Wakefield township, 
3 mo. 2, 1710. Their daughter, Mary Fisher, married John Butler, 
1 mo. 27,1740. Can any one give the names of the parents of John 
Fisher and John Butler, or any information relating to the ancestors of 
either or both of these? 

Canonsburg, Pa. TH. MAXWELL Ports. 


Replies. 


Ruraut Socrates (Vol. VII. p. 286).—The author of the “ Rural 
Socrates” was Hans Caspar Hirzel, a Swiss physician, who was born at 
Zurich in 1725, and died in 1803. The translation into English was 
made by Arthur Young, the author of “ Rural Economy.” 

BRUNHILDE. 


Mrs. Laura A. KEmMPER, 101 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, who is a 
descendant of Oliver Cromwell, can very likely put “ Genealogist” on 
the right track. Mrs. Kemper is preparing genealogies of the Dorseys 
and of the Kempers. J. A. McA. 
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